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OR RENT.—CHOICE OF TWO FURNISHED 
cottages, in the heart of the Appalachians, thirty 
miles west of Asheville, N.C. A delightful all the year 
round climate; especially helpful in pulmonary one fa 
vous disorders. J. REECE PEWis! Waynesville, N 


ANTED.—BY YOUNG WOMAN FRIEND, 
position as managing housekeeper, or in linen 
room at seashore, or an invalid’s nurse. Can give mas- 


sage. Any position of trust. Address No. 23, this 
Office. 


ANTED—BY A FRIEND, A CHEERFUL, 
unfurnished room, with board, in a settled family 
and in a central location. Address No. 22, this Office. 
ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
ee - Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
$1.5soa d 
leben! FRIEN D, 1626 Nineteenth Street, Ww. 
Washitgion, D. C. 
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written. S. Epwarp PascHatt, 
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WASHINGTON AND MT 
$16. 75 NON—FOUR DAYS 
24th and Chestnut Sts., Fourth-day, March 30, at 10.26 
a.m. Pullman service. Headquarters, Ebbitt House. 


For further information, address REBECCA B. NICH- 
OLSON, Camden, N. J. 
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Young Friends’ Association. 
A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association 
will be held in the Lecture Room, rsth and Race Streets, 
on Second-day, Third month 14, 1898, at 8 o’clock. 
PROGRAM. 
“An Evening with Quaker Poets.’ 
All are invited. 


ISABEL CHAM BERS. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 
JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
i Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
736 S Pans Garden St., 


CAROLINE RAU, *hiladelphia. 
Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Prac tical Flouse and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N 
Residenc e, 


OFFICES: 


. Thirteenth Street, 


 Philade Ye 
a m4 Woodsto: > Philadelphia, Pa. 


k Street, } 


HENRY Cc. BELLIS, Durable Work 


Reliable Workmen 
House and Sign Painting. 
112 N. TENTH ST 


Residence, 404 N. 32d St. 


M. L. PHILIBERT, 
FRENCH 


STEAM DYER, SCOURER, AND DRY CLEANER 


210 S. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
Branch Office, 727 S. Second Street. 


Cleaning of Blankets and Lace Curtains a specialty 





McCLEES GALLERIES 


J. E. McCiegs & Co., Ltd. 


“PHILADELPHIA: 


+1518 CHESTNUT ST- 


*Pichtre ‘Dealers - 
‘Frame Manufarturers- 
OLD * PRINTS 


GTUDENTS of art, literature, or history find an 
~ inexhaustible store of illustrations in the great col 
lection of the Sous PuotoGrapn Co., of Boston, for 
which we are agents. Scenes of travel in all countries; 
castles, cathedrals, and cities of Europe; portraits of 
roy alty and celebrities of all times, past and present ; re- 
productions of famous art works, old and new; these are 
a partonly. With sucha collection to draw upon, illus- 
trating becomes an absorbing pleasure. 


SOME RECENT PICTURES. 
** London to York, 


ing days, by Ww. 
the inn; 


’* a scene in the old coach 

Dendy Sadler. The parlor of 

“ Time’s up!”’ calls the guard. 

‘¢ The Offer of Marriage,’’ an etching from the 
painting by W. Dendy Sadler. 

‘* Vespertina Quies,’’ a fine engraving from 
the painting by Burne-Jones. 


A COLLECTION of paintings in oil and water- 
colors by W. Livincston HENDERSON, mainly 
historical landscapes of England, Scotland, and 
Germany, is now on exhibition in our galleries 
No  caange for admission. 


The Aquarille 


OCEAN END OF TENNESSEE AVE., 
ATLANTIC City, N. J. 


The house has been thoroughly renovated. It is well 


heated and home-like. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
M. E. & M.A. snare 


The Pennhurst, 


Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The house has every convenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 

JAME S HOOD. 


- SWARTHMORE. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 

DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 


You onl Two Dollars—We a the rest. 


10 POUNDS OF 
INGRAM’S BLENDED COFFEE 


(Whole or Ground) 


will be sent free within fifty miles of Philadelphia to 
railroad station where package stamp can be used. 


William S. Ingram, 
31 North Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACESTS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and fits for 
ries WM. W. BIRDSALL, } p.4.,, 

ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, j /7<ia4s. 
Circulars on Application. 


George School, 

NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 

For catalogue, apply to 

GEORGE L. MARIS, Princifa/, 
George School, Penna. 
. . . 
Abington Friends’ School, 

For 
Near 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi 
The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

Send for circulars to 
AMBLER, Principai, 


Jenkintown, Ja 
BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa 


BoarpinGc AND Day Pupits or Botu Sexes. 


Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


ness 


ever there are vacancies 


LOUIS B 
CYNTHIA G 
Swarthmore 


Grammar 
School 


Swarthmore, Pa 


Primary, Interme 
and College 
for catak 
reteren 


diate, High School, 
Send 
containing particulars, 
es, and letters from parents 


FOMLINSON, Principal 


Preparatory Classes 


gue 


ARTHUR H 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND 
4 Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends 


Thorough instruction to fit 
college 


for business or to 
Board and tuition $150 per school year 
Building with modern conveniences 

For particulars, address 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. \ 


enter 
New 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


\ Frienps’ Boarprnc 


Boys 


SCHOOL POR 
aAnp Giri 


The building is modern, and the location is the 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUT! 
Chappaqua, New York 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 


140 N. FIFTEENTH STREET. 
re-opened 
Nintn ion 


The rooms are except First-days, from 
8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cordially invited 
to avail themselves of the facilities afforded, those from 
without the city and young Friends boarding in the city 
being particu/ar/y desired to do « 

Ihe rooms are designed to be 

A CENTRE TOK INFORMATION ON ALL 

MATTUE 


hill 


27TH, 1897 


open daily, 


PRIENDLY 


Writing Papers, 


Envelopes of every description 
New City Hall Pencils, $1.75 a Gross. 


YEO & LUKENS, 


23 North 13th St. 
316 Walnut St. STATIONERS. 
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WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor." 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER of | 
Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the business of 


PAPER HANGINGS AND WINDOW SHADES 
At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 


Orders from Friends solicited. 


Fine Hosiery. 


At this time, when most wanted, we 
make a Hosiery offering of such im- 
portance as to attract the widest atten- 
tion. The lines presented are from the 
best foreign manufacturers, while the 
prices named are so low as to seem in- 
consistent with the real values. 
Women's Cotton Hose, 


fancy ribbed, 


Hermsdorf black, worth 25 cents, at 16 | 


cents a pair. 
1,500 pairs Women's Genuine Lisle Hose, 
Hermsdorf black, at 19 cents a pair. 


2,500 pairs Women’s Genuine Lisle Hose, | 


Richelieu ribbed, in tan, pink, sky, 
cardinal, and fast black, at 25 cents a 
pair. 

Splendid assortment of Women's Fancy 
Striped Lisle Hose, worth 50 cents, at 
29 cents a parr. 

Novelties in Women's Plaid Hose, at 50 
cents a pair. 

12,000 pairs Men's Cotton Half-hose, 
superb quality, in tan, mode, slate, and 
fast black, high spliced heels and double 
soles, 18 cents a pair, or three pairs for 
50 cents. 

Men's Cotton Half-hose, fast color, with 
Silk embroidered or printed figure in- 
step, at 19 cents a pair. 

,500 pairs Children's Hose, of fast black 
Egyptian Cotton, with high spliced heels 
and double knees, at 18 cents a pair, or 
three pairs for 50 cents. 


3,000 pairs Children's Hose, of Herms- | 


dorf fast black Cotton, with 
bleached feet, 25 cents a pair, 
Mail orders receive prompt and 
accurate attention 
Address orders to Department “C.” 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA 


full un 


E 


| Publisher's Bepartment. 


*,* We again call attention to our announcement that 
the opportunity to get the Combination of the InTex.1- 
GENCER, the Century magazine, and the ‘‘ Century 
Gallery of One Hundred Portraits,’ for $7.50, will ex 
pire with this month. Also we renew our mention that 
those who are already subscribers to the INTELLIGENCER, 
and have paid their $2, can still add $5.50 and receive 
the Century and the ‘‘ Gallery.” 


*,* John R. and William Parry, Parry, N. J., send 
us their Catalogue of Nursery Stock for spring planting. 
Their “ Pomona Nurseries’ are in their sixtieth year, 
and this is their 120th semi-annual catalogue. 


*,* Peter Wright & Sons, 305-307 Walnut Street, 
is one of the best-known houses in Philadelphia. They 
issue “‘ Letters of Credit’’ for the use of travelers 
available in all parts of the world. Their circular, 
giving details of their method, and other useful inform 
ation, will be cheerfully sent to those who may apply. 


*,* The Conard and Jones Co., West Grove, Pa., 
send us their New Floral Guide for Spring, 1898. It is 
devoted to plants, bulbs, flowers, and flower seeds, and 
especially names on the cover fine roses, new pedigree 
cannas, bulbs, and plants. The Guide is handsomely 
illustrated, and flower lovers would do well, we are sure, 
to send for it. 


*,* Here is a very good discussion of a way of doing 
business not approved by Friends. It is from Advertis- 
ing, monthly, published by the Proctor Collier Co., Cin 
cinnati : 

“ The offering of premiums to sell goods is a costly 
experiment. Once begun, it has to be continued. The 
public expect always when they buy this or that article 
which has a premium attachment, to obtain something 
in addition to the article forever, and are educated by 
the advertiser to believe that the article advertised is not 
worth the price asked. Moreover, the class of people 
influenced by such offers, while numerous, are vacillating. 
They do not appreciate articles of merit, and will stop 
buying one article just so soon as a bigger premium is 
offered with another article of the same class. There is 
no stability in a demand created by offers of something 
for nothing.”’ 


*,* The claim that fine flour does not make such 
healthful or nutritious bread as some other kinds is not 
| new. That Graham flour is preferable for some people 
is no doubt true; but with others it proves irritating to 
It is held that the Franklin Mills Flour, a 


| fine flour of the entire wheat is better than either, be 


the stomach. 


cause it is more nutritious than fine white flour, and is 
The Franklin Mills 
| Flour is produced from the entire wheat kernel, except 

the woody, innutritious, indigestible outer skin or husk, 
which is not food. It is unlike white flour, because that 

is robbed of the gluten of the whéat, in order to make a 
| white bread. ‘There is no principle of physiology which 
bases qualities of food upon its whiteness, 


not irritating to weak stomachs. 


Flour de- 

prived of the gluten of the wheat which contains phos- 

phates and nutritive salts, has lost the greater part of its 

blood-making materials. Franklin Mills Flour is manu 
factured by the Franklin Mills Company, Lockport, 

| N. Y., and sold by grocers in barrels or fractions of a 
barrel 


Friends’ Book Association 
OF PHILADELYHIA, 
cai 
h Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers and Printers, 
> Artists’ Materials, 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. 


S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets. 


| 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XI. 


THE great question, then, for each of us 1s, 


What is my duty to God and my fellows, and to the 


community in which Providence has placed me ? 
WILLIAM POLLARD. 


From ‘‘ Old-Fashioned Quakerism.”’ 


LIVING WELL. 


HE liveth long who liveth well ; 

All other life is short and vain : 
He liveth longest who can tell 

Of living most for heavenly gain. 


Be wise, and use thy wisdom well ; 

Who wisely speaks, must live it too. 
He is the wisest who can tell 

How first he Zved, then spoke, the true. 


Be what thou seemest ; live thy creed ; 
Hold up to earth the torch divine ; 
Be what thou prayest to be made ; 
Let the great Master's steps be thine. 


Fill up each hour with what will last ; 
Buy up the moments as they go ; 
The life above, when this is past, 
Is the ripe fruit of life below. 
— Selected. 


From The Contemporary Review, London. 
PRIEST OR PROPHET. 

WHEN we take up the books which the Jews called 
the Earlier and the Later Prophets, we find that in 
the history of religion there is a great conflict of ideas. 
On the one hand, the priest, yielding to pagan influ- 
ence, presses sacrifice and exalts ritual: and, on the 
other hand, the prophet proclaims that what God re- 
quires’ is that men should reverence Him and work 
righteousness. “ Trust in God and do good :” that 
is the burden of their message. It is the same con- 
flict that we see running right through the history of 
religion. We are face to face with it to-day. The 
Sacerdotalist is exalting the sacraments (“Push the 
Sacraments,” a late bishop is reported to have said 
to a curate) and enlarging the ritual while the Evan- 
gelical is teaching a life of spiritual reverence to God 
and righteousness towards man as the sum and sub- 
stance of religion. It seems to be the place and duty 
of the prophet, in the history of religion, to check 
priestly usurpation and exalt the moral law. The 
modern priest exalts the Mass; the prophets exalt the 
living Christ. 

In the Old Testament Moses is the great prophet, 
the father of prophecy. The religion he taught is 
embodied in the Commandments and in what is called 
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the Book of the Covenant. (Exodus, xx., 23, xxxiii.) 
It is a simple religion: God is a holy being, and re- 
quires that His children lead a righteous life. There 
is no suggestion of a ritual, no mention of a temple 
or a priest. There were simple sacrifices among the 
Hebrews, as among the other Semites; but they need 
no priest or elaborate ceremony in this earliest code. 
Now, the religion of the nations with whom Israel 
came in contact were priestly religions, with their 
elaborate systems of sacrifice and ritual. When the 
Israelites settled in Canaan the same thing happened 
which happened to Christianity when it came into 
touch with paganism. Many of the features of mod- 
ern Sacerdotalism are of pagan origin. The very 
name, priest, as applied to a Christian minister, as we 
have seen, is largely due to pagan influence. So, it 
seems, the conception and function of the priesthood 
among the Hebrews was due to the influence of Can- 
aanite religion. The Israelites were surrounded by 
the priestly system of the Canaanites, and they yield- 
ed to its influence and borrowed from its practices. 
And soon began the great conflict, which continued 
right down to the Captivity, and only ended, after the 
Return, in the compromise of the Levitical law. The 
Israelites entered the Promised Land with the teach- 
ing of their great leader in their memories: Jehovah 
is a holy God, and demands the reverence, love and 
obedience of His children. “ He spake not unto them, 
nor commanded them, in the day that he brought them 
out of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt offerings 
or sacrifices; but this thing He commanded them, 
saying, Hearken unto my voice and I will be your 
God,” &c. 
And these rapidly grew, under Canaanite influence, 
into an elaborate and corrupt system. 

Pass on from Moses to the next great prophet, 
Samuel. Listen to him: “ Behold, to obey is better 
than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.” 
That one sentence speaks volumes. 


And yet there were simple sacrifices. 


The kingship is 
established, and Solomon builds a great and splendid 
temple. Provision is made for the worship of his for 
eign wives in accordance with the custom of their na 
tive religion, After Solomon’s death, the kingdom is 
divided, and in the northern division Jeroboam sets up 
the golden calves, and says to the people : ** These are 
the gods which brought you up out of the land of 
bondage.” Idol worship becomes the State religion, 
and the priests do the bidding of the king. Canaanite 
influence has prevailed; the ritual has become more 
elaborate. In the royal sanctuaries public offerings 
are maintained by the king and presented by the priest 
The priests of these sanctuaries are among the gran- 
dees of the realm. And now we witness the degener 
acy of religion, and paganism gaining the upper hand. 
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It did so under kings like Ahab and Manasseh. Tem- 
ples were opened to the worship of Baal. Worship 
became a State ceremonial and shared the corruption 
of the State. 

“ The priests,” as Canon Driver says, “whose duty 
it was to teach the people the moral precepts of God, 
were not the least offenders; they ‘feed on the sin of 
my people and set their heart on their iniquity,’ 1.¢., 
instead of striving to check iniquity, they long to see 
it abound in order that their own perquisites, derived 
from the people’s offerings, may be the greater.” 

What the king desired the priest was ready, and 
indeed bound, to do. The word of the king even be 
came higher than the law of God. Ceremony must 
be exalted even at the expense of moral truth. Under 
the king the priest becomes supreme. And real spirit 
uality seldom survives the supremacy of the priest. He 
enlarges worship, but weakens the real authority of 
Cod. He is eager for the increase of sacrifice, but 
cares not that righteousness diminishes in the land. 
Now it is the prophet, called and inspired of God, who 
comes to save the religion which king and priest are 
depraving, and call the people back to the pure and 
simple religion of their fathers. We have an insight 
into the state of religion and the work of the prophet 
in the great scene on Carmel. Again and again 
prophets were raised up to breathe new life into relig- 
ion, which, in the hands of the priest, had become cor- 
rupt. 


They were possessed by a supreme conviction 
of the presence and purposes and holiness of God. 
lhey were ready to give up home and happiness and 


life that they might carry out the purpose and declare 
the truth of God. 

“ They were not State officials, endowed sooth- 
sayers, but free speakers for God before men. They 
were the men who reproved, exhorted, commanded the 
kings, condemned their personal vices, denounced 
their public infidelities, demanded that the State 
should be so ruled as to be approved and blessed of the 
God who loved righteousness and hated iniquity. 
(hey were the men, too, who contended against the 
priests, speaking words of lofty scorn against their 
‘vain oblations’ and their ‘appointed feasts,’ demanding 
instead that thy ‘cease to do evil, learn to do well.’ 
[hese Hebrew prophets stood infinitely above the 
kings and priests: theirs is the lofty ideal we love, that 
lives still and can never perish. In it there was no 
tyranny, no formalism, only free service and perfect 
righteousness.” 

Sacerdotalism says that sacrifice is an indispens- 
able part of worship, and none but the priest can offer 
it. The priest claims to control all access to God, 
and to be the medium of communication between God 
and man. This is the text of prophecy : “ Thou desir- 
est not sacrifice, else would I give it. Thou delight- 
est not in burnt offering. The sacrifices of God are a 
broken spirit; a broken and a contrite heart, O God, 
Thou wilt not despise.” 
the prophets. 


Listen then to the voice of 
Let them speak for themselves : 

“ T hate, I despise your feasts, I will take no delight 
in your solemn assemblies. Yea, though you offer 
ine your burnt offerings and your meat offerings | 


will not accept them; neither will I regard the peace 
offerings of your fat beasts. But let judgment roll 
down as waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream. 
Did ye bring unto me sacrifices and offerings in the 
wilderness forty years, O House of Israel ?” 
Vv. 21-25). 

Could Jehovah’s indifference to sacrifice and ritual 
be more plainly put ? 

Hosea : “ For I desire mercy, and not sacrifice.” 

Isaiah (i. 11-17): “To what purpose is the multi- 
tude of your sacrifices unto me? saith the Lord. | 
delight not in the blood of bullocks or of lambs or of 
he-goats. When you come to appear before me, who 
hath required this at your hands, to trample my court ? 
Bring no more vain oblations, incense is an abomina- 
tion unto me... . Cease to do evil, learn to do well; 
seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the father- 
less, plead for the widow.” 

Micah : When the people ask : 

“ Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, 
or with ten thousands of rivers of oil ? shall I give my 
firstborn for my transgression, the fruit of my body for 
the sin of my soul ?” the prophet’s answer is: 

“He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; 
and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God ?” 

[here we have a picture of earnest seekers after 
God, who under priestly guidance have lost their way. 
And the prophet leads them back to God, in words that 
express a beautiful ideal of religion. Jeremiah in plain 
words says : 


(Amos 


“ Add your burnt offerings unto your sacrifices, 
and eat ye flesh. For I spake not with your fathers, 
nor commanded them in the day that I brought them 
out of the land of Egypt concerning burnt offerings 
or sacrifices : but this thing I commanded them say- 
ing, hearken unto my voice, and I will be your God, 
and ye shall be my people” (vii. 21-23). 

Thus do these great prophets of the eighth and sev- 
enth centuries B. C. make light of the religionism of 
ritual, and anticipate the teaching of Jesus, who made 
no man priest, and said nothing about the necessity 
of sacrifices. The prophets rebuked and condemned 
not only idolatry and immorality, but also.the heathen- 
ish reliance on the virtue of mere sacrifice. And yet 
they do not demand the abolition of sacrifices. Not 
yet : that day is to come. 

Deuteronomy is largely the product of this pro- 
phetic spirit and teaching. It was written by a proph- 
et who interpreted and applied the teaching of Moses 
to the needs and conditions of the people of his own 
day. On this book the reformation of Josiah was 
One thing had become clear. The sacrificial 
worship of the local shrines in the hands of the priests 
had become corrupt to the core, and could never be 
purified by partial reforms. The priests and the peo- 
ple had learned and copied heathen customs from 
their Canaanite neighbours in the religious feasts of 
the village sanctuaries. The first step towards refor- 
mation must lie in the destruction of those local sarines 
which had become polluted with paganism. To sep- 


based. 





———— 





arate the people from these abominations, the village 
sanctuaries and festivals are to be abolished, and the 
principle is laid down that at Jerusalem is the only le- 
gitimate sanctuary. Thus Deuteronomy abolished lo- 
cal shrines, and associated sacrifices and ceremonials 
with the temple of Jerusalem. But, under the influ- 
ence of the prophets, an effort was made to moralise 
the teaching of the ritual. As Bishop Moorhouse puts 
it : “If Israel was unable to rise to the lofty height of 
purely spiritual teaching, then the prophets would de- 
scend to the level of the popular worship, and strive 
to convert that into a more adequate vehicle of spirit- 
ual truth.” And so there still remained the two ideals 
of religion, the priestly and the prophetic. There were 
still two conceptions of religion, one a sacrificial sys- 
tem, the other a conception of a righteous God who 
has not ordained sacrifices, though He will accept 
them if offered from a pure heart; but who requires 
and demands that men shall reverence, love and obey 
Him. Josiah’s reformation left many things in the 
temple which savoured of heathenism; and in this there 
was danger to pure and spiritual religion. ‘ Little as 
some of us may think of these ritual reforms, they were 
found too violent for the people, who looked back with 
regret to the merry festivais and the immoral indul- 
gences of the village sanctuaries.” 

When the Jews returned from captivity they revived 
the simple rites of olden times, but with new forms. 
The revival has been well compared to the Oxford 
Movement of this century. Now, it was in that age 
that the Levitical law finally took shape. Side by side 
with prophetism it had been growing through all the 
centuries since Moses. There had all along been a 
ritual law (Torah) in the hands of the priests. Ezek- 
iel’s ordinances are a reshaping of the priestly law, 
which reached the form in which we now have it in 
Leviticus (and partly in Exodus and Numbers) in 
the time between Ezekiel and Ezra. 

“The offerings of individuals are no longer the 
chief reason for which the temple exists. All weight 
lies on the stated service, which is, as it were, the rep- 
resentative service of Isral. The individual Israelite, 
who, in the old law, stood at the altar himself, and 
brought his own victim, is now separated from it, not 
only by a double cordon of priests and Levites, but 
by the fact that his personal offering is thrown into 
the background by the stated national service.” 
(Robertson Smith.) 

This legal ritual did not satisfy the deepest spirit- 
ual needs of the people; but it looked forward and led 
onward to the great sacrifice “once for all.” One 
thing it did, however; it practically extinguished idol- 
atry. It preserved the religion of Jehovah, as a living 
power in Israel, till shadow became substance in Jesus 
Christ. It became the “Tutor” to bring men ‘o 
Christ. Under the influence of the prophets the Le- 
vitical law had put a new spirit into the old ritual. It 
was like putting new wine into old bottles. But we 
can now regard it as a part of God’s plan of training 
His people and preparing them for the coming of 
Messiah. Now that the priest only offers sacrifice, 
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personal religion is separated from the temple and as- 
sumes new forms. The reading of Scriptures, free 
service in the synagogues (which sprang up on every 
hand after the return from captivity), simple worship 
in the family—all this was preparing the way for the 
New Testament. Sacrifice could only be offered in 
one place, and when the Jews were driven from the 
Temple by the downfall of Jerusalem, the sacrificial 
system fell, never to be restored. But meanwhile the 
one great sacrifice, “ once for all,” had been offered on 
Calvary. “ The priestly code was meant to give ex- 
pression to the demands of the prophets for spiritual 
service and national holiness; but the ideas of the 
prophets could not be realised under any ritual system, 
but only in a new dispensation, when priestly atone- 
ments would be no longer needed.” And so when the 
greatest of all prophets came, He began his ministry 
either by the address at Nazareth, in which, quoting 
from Isaiah, “ The spirit of the Lord is upon me, be- 
cause he anointed me to preach,” etc., he said, to-day 
hath this Scripture been fulfilled in your ears; or, by 
the Sermon on the Mount, in which a religious com- 
munion is founded without a priesthood, without an 
offering, without a temple, without a ceremonial. The 
only worship is love; the only sanctuary is the heart. 
And during his ministry our Saviour more than once 
quoted the words of Hosea, “I will have mercy, and 
not sacrifice.” 

The Law was a divine institution, but “ essentially 
subsidiary, it came in to the side of a state of things al- 
ready existing, a parenthesis in the divine plan.” This 
is from the note on Romans verse 20, by Sanday and 
Headlam, who quote from Chrysostom: “‘ Why did he 
not say the law was given, but the law entered by the 
way? It was to show that the end of it was tempora- 
ary, and not absolute or claiming precedence.” “It 
did not lie,” says W. R. Smith, “ in the right line of di- 
rect development, which, as the Epistle to the Hebrews 
points out, leads straight from Jeremiah’s conception 
of the new covenant to the fulfilment in Christ.” The 
law was a paidagogos (an inferior slave, whose duty 
of enforcing discipline ceases when the child reaches 
maturity), to bring us unto Christ, that we might be 
justified by faith. But now faith is come, we are no 
longer under a paidagogos. Why, then, turn back 
again to the weak and beggarly elements, to be in 
bondage over again? The history of the declension 
from the simplicity of the spiritual religion of the Gos- 
pel, from the truth as it is in Jesus, is a sad and as- 
tounding history. The Christian minister is a prophet 
and not a priest. His duty is to preach and not to 
sacrifice. ‘‘ The one sacrifice for sins for ever” needs 
no “renewal or repetition” ; it leaves no room for a 
sacrificing priest. Paul was charged with apostasy 
from Moses, “an apostate from the law,” the Ebion- 
ites called him. The Epistle to the Hebrews was writ- 
ten to show that this “ apostasy from Moses” is de- 
manded by faithfulness to Christ; but that apostasy 
from Christ to Moses is “not only an inexcusable 
blindness, but an all-but-unpardonable crime.” 


J]. A. MEESON. 
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THE “ UNDERGROUND RAILROAD.” 
BY EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL.D. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 

I COME now to an important case with which Robert 
Purvis was closely identified, several details of which 
I had heard at different times from John S. Brown, 
Henry M. Twining and others. Feeling the import- 
ance of having these details properly connected, that 
I might present a clear statement of the whole case, I 
have had two very satisfactory interviews with Robert 
Purvis at his home in Philadelphia during the past 
three weeks. He is now past eighty-five years of age, 
and quite feeble, his memory of recent events (not of 
those of his earlier life) showing the effect of age. He 
received me most cordially, with all the grace and dig- 
nified courtesy for which he was so notably distin- 
guished in early life, and at the close of each interview 
of more than hour, he dismissed me with the same dig- 
nified and gracious manner, begging me to call at any 
time when he could render me the least service upon 
any subject. In his account of the case that especially 
called me to his house, he fully confirmed all that my 
other friends had said, and added some important 
points, The case as he gave it to me is substantially 
as follows: 

He said that he was living in Bensalem about the 
year 1838. He had then living with him a most ex- 





cellent and faithful colored man named Basil Dorsey, 
who had been with him about two years. At this time 
Dorsey was visited by a brother-in-law of his wife, 


from the State of Maryland, whence he came. This 
brother-in-law, for some reason, became jealous of 
Dorsey in his happy home, and betrayed Dorsey and 
his three brothers to their master, from whom they 
had escaped in 1836. The master (their reputed 
father), aided by a notorious slave-catcher, came to 
Philadelphia and arrested Thomas, one of the broth- 
ers, and hurried him away to slavery, from which he 
was soon redeemed by his friends by the payment of 
$1000. Soon after the arrest of Thomas these men se- 
cured the aid of a constable from Bristol, and obtained 
warrants from Judge Fox,of Doylestown, for the arrest 
of the remaining three brothers. Two escaped them, 
and were taken by night by Robert Purvis’s brother, 
Joseph, to a friend’s house forty miles distant, in New 
Jersey, whence they were forwarded to Canada. Basil 
alone remained, and the slave-hunters came upon him 
toward evening, as he was plowing at a distant point 
on Robert Purvis’s farm. 

Word came quickly to Mr. Purvis, brought by the 
son of a neighboring farmer, of the attempt to capture 
and handcuff Dorsey, and he hastened to the spot, 
where he learned that they had already started to Bris- 
tol with their prey. Robert immediately had his fleet- 
est horse harnessed and made pursuit, reaching Bris- 
tol as they were locking up Dorsey in a cell where 
criminals were confined. He remonstrated, and ad- 
dressed a crowd who assembled, telling them of the 
outrage, and warmly enlisting their sympathy. The 
master informed him that they would go to Doyles- 
town the next morning, and bring the case before 





two young children, Mr. Purvis drove to Doylestown, 
and employed as counsel Thomas Ross, one of the 
ablest lawyers then at this Bar. When the case came 
up the judge was deeply moved—for, said Purvis re- 
cently, as he told me the story, “He was a man with 
human feelings, if he was a judge”—and the forlorn 
condition of the hand-cuffed, dejected prisoner, and 
the tears of his young wife and their two children, 
moved every heart to pity; and to gain time, and make 
provision for the best possible defense, and for other 
reasons which appeared later, (but not before the 
court) ;—the lawyer for the defense succeeded in put- 
ting off the case for two weeks, and the hand-cuffed 
prisoner was remanded to a cell. These two weeks 
were well used by Purvis and his friends, The colored 
people were thoroughly aroused, and preparations 
were made for a forcible rescue if the case went against 
Dorsey. 

As the time for trial approached, Purvis drove to 
Philadelphia, and called upon the best criminal law- 
yer at the bar in those days, David Paul Brown, He 
stated the case in a few words, and offered Brown a 
fee of $50 if he would come to Doylestown and defend 
Dorsey. To this Mr. Brown replied, almost indignant- 
ly, that he had never charged a dollar for defending a 
slave, and never would, but that he would gladly come 
to Doylestown and take the case as requested. At 
the end of two weeks the case came on here before 
Judge Fox, and a young and rising lawyer of this bar 
was the claimant’s counsel. Mr. Brown was promptly 
on hand for the defendant. Although it was against 
the principle of the Abolitionists to pay for a slave, the 
great sympathy felt for Dorsey, and the fear of losing 
the case, had caused two attempts to be made to pur- 
chase him. The master asked $500; when that sum 
was offered by his friends he raised the price to $800; 
and that being also offered, he demanded $1000. 
“No,” said Dorsey, when consulted, “Do not pay it. I 
am prepared to take my life in court, if the case goes 
against me, for I will never go back to skavery.” Mr. 
Purvis said to me last week that he could but com- 
mend the man for his brave resolution—and the case 
came on. The prosecuting attorney made a clear state- 
ment of the claim, presenting the bill of sale, and the 
necessary evidences of the legality of the demand of 
the master. Robert Purvis felt, as he listened to his 
plea, and considered that the interpretation of the law 
was then almost invariably favorable to the slave- 
holder, that Dorsey’s fate was practically sealed, unless 
the forcible rescue, contemplated and prepared for, 
was resorted to, upon which hundreds of well-prepared 
colored men were resolved, but which they wished 
only to use as a last resort. 

At this moment David Paul Brown arose, and his 
erect and stalwart form, and dignified and earnest 
manner, at once arrested the attention of the crowded 
court. He began by admiting the force of the argu- 
ments which the claimant’s counsel had adduced, say- 
ing, “Unfortunately, by the laws of this boasted land 
of freedom, the right of one man to claim another as 
his chattel slave in many of our States is unquestioned: 


" Judge Fox. In the morning, taking Dorsey’s wife and | and even in the States called free the slave owner from 
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another State is permitted by the laws to seek his fly- 
ing fugitive wherever he can be found; thus practi- 
cally making these Northern States a free hunting 
ground for the master seeking his fleeing bondmen.” 
At this point he paused, and the anxiety of the friends 
of the fugitive on hearing this admission may be im- 
agined. When Mr. Brown suddenly drew himself up 
to his full height, raised his forefinger, pointing most 
earnestly to the opposing counsel, and continued, in 
his most impressive and deliberate manner: “Thus 
far I admit the force of the argument of the claimant's 
counsel, but there is one fatal flaw in this indictment 
and upon that I take my stand. This is a land of law; 
this is a court of law; and nothing can be decided 
in this court but under the strict sanction of law. Am 
1 not right?” The Judge, apparently moved by the 
manner of Mr. Brown, bowed assent. Mr. Brown 
proceeded; “The opposing counsel has made a clear 
case for his client, except in one important point; he 
has not shown by proper evidence that, under the laws 
of Maryland, a man may be held as a slave, and not 
showing this his case goes by default.” “ But,” ex- 
claimed the young prosecuting attorney, ‘’ Maryland is 
a slave State, Everybody knows that Maryland is a 
slave State.” “ Everybody is nobody,” thundered Mr. 
Brown; “common report does not pass before a court 
of justice. You must prove it by the proper docu- 
ments. The right to hold a fellowman as a slave is 
too important a right to rest on any but the most di- 
rect and substantial evidence.” Here the young at- 
torney stepped out and quickly brought a copy of the 
laws of Maryland, which Mr. Brown, after a glance at 
the title page, returned, saying that it was not a prop- 
erly certified copy. The young attorney then begged 
for a brief delay that the proof demanded could be se- 
cured. But Mr. Brown was unrelenting, and de- 
manded the dismissal of the case for want of proper 
proof on this point. The Judge, who had been deeply 
moved by the plea of Mr. Brown and his earnest man- 
ner, grew more and more uneasy in his seat, and the 
whole feeling of the court and of the assembly was now 
evidently on the side of mercy. At this juncture the 
Judge arose and said suddenly: “The case is 
dismissed!” Instantly Robert Purvis was at the elbow 
of Dorsey, leading him toward the door. A crowd 
of sympathizers rushed out with them and were just 
in time to see Purvis and Dorsey in a light carriage, 
behind a fleet horse, disappear down Academy Lane. 
So far as appears that was Basil Dorsey’s last visit to 
Doylestown. They drove rapidly to Philadelphia, 
where Robert Purvis left Dorsey at his mother’s, tell- 
ing her to ask no questions and keep him well con- 
cealed. Soon after he took him on to New York, 
where he was taken care of by good friends of the 
slave, and later was joined by his wife and children in 
New England. 

Twenty-five years after, during the war that ended 
slavery, the door bell of Robert Purvis in Philadelphia 
was rung, and a young colored man, of refined appear- 
ance and bearing, was ushered into his parlor. 
When Mr. Purvis came in he rose and said: “Is this 
Robert Purvis?” When told that it was, he said: “My 


name is Robert Purvis Dorsey. You saved my father 








twenty-five years ago, and he has always told me that 
I must find your house first whenever I came to Phil- 


adelphia.” 


When Mr. Purvis first told me this story, about 
three weeks ago, he was deeply affected, and seemed 
to dwell upon some parts of it, repeating them over 
and over before he would let me go. He also added 
that a few years after the war he visited Basil Dorsey 
and his family, and found Mr. Dorsey a well-to-do 


citizen, with an interesting wife and a number of chil- 


dren, all of whom had received or were receiving a 
good education. “The whole case of Basil Dorsey,” 
said Mr. Purvis, “I have always considered the most 
interesting case of my long and eventful life.” 

Wishing to know something of the later life of this 
hunted fugitive, I made enquiry in different directions, 
but seemed to obtain no clue, when a few days ago I 
happened to speak of the case to Elizabeth Powell 
Bond, Dean of Swarthmore College. “Why,” she ex- 
claimed, “I was present and spoke at the funeral of 
Basil Dorsey in 1872!” After a brief search she found 
among her papers the printed report of her discourse 
on the occasion, and in it I found printed the bill of sale 
of Basil Dorsey, executed in 1851, soon after the 
passage of the Fugitive Slave Law. He was then in 
business in Florence, Mass., and often called to Boston 
and elsewhere, and his numerous friends feared that 
under the new law his liberty, even in Massachusetts, 
might be again imperilled. So they made up the sum 
of $150, rather than incur the risk of his recapture in 
those troublous years, and received from the master 
this bill of sale. I have had it carefully copied and de- 
posited it among your mementoes of those dark days 
now happily passed, as I would deposit a slave driver’s 
whip, manacles, iron collars, or any other relic of the 
barbarous system of slavery, for, in the language of 
Mrs. Bond: “It is of historic value; as really a relic 
of barbarism as the instruments of torture by which 
the slave drivers maintained their authority.” 

As I afterwards told Robert Purvis of this inter- 
view with Mrs. Bond, the good old man was deeply 
moved, and said: “Such coincidences, as they are 
sometimes called, are not accidental, and I firmly be- 
lieve that you are divinely directed in the work which 
you have undertaken.” 

Among the hundreds of cases of fugitive slaves 
who have passed through Bucks county, according to 
the testimony of eye witnesses, and especially by the 
careful records of Richard Moore, many more might 
be verified by a thorough investigation, before the last 
of those engaged in the Underground work have 
passed on to the higher life. But these few may suffice 
as type cases, illustrative of the sufferings endured 
and the dangers bravely dared by this oppressed and 
long suffering race. Let us rejoice that, in the wise or- 
dering of Divine Providence, this dark stain upon our 
National escutcheon is at last removed, and that our 
beloved country may now proudly take her place in 
the vanguard of the world’s onward march. 
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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, London. 


MEMORIES OF OLD FRIENDS: ANNA 
MARIA FOX. 
(Cc oncluded. ) 
BY THOMAS HODGKIN, D. C. L. 

From beginning to end the published extracts from 
Caroline Fox’s Journal are full of interest, and show 
us the two sisters, intent on knowing and being the 
best that was attainable; but the years from 1840 to 
1843 are the golden years of the Journal as a literary 
record. In the former year, Henry Mill, brother of 
John Stuart Mill, and Dr. Calvert, the bosom friend of 
John Sterling,came to Falmouth for the benefit of their 
health. In both cases the malady ended fatally, but 
not till after the invalids had received many kindly 
offices from the warm-hearted Quakers of Falmouth. 
The friendships thus formed drew others in their train. 
John Stuart Mill and John Sterling became life-long 
friends of the two sisters. Sterling introduced them to 
Maurice and Carlyle, to Francis Newman and Arch- 
deacon Hare; and when they went up to London, the 
literary circle of which Carlyle might be considered 
the centre opened to receive them. It is these friend- 
ships, and the skill with which Caroline “ Boswel- 
lized "—if the verb may be permitted us—some of 
these distinguished thinkers, which gave to her 
“Memories of Old Friends ” their chief abiding value. 

My own childish remembrances of the two sisters 
vo back to the end of the period to which I have re- 
ferred. I think it was in the year 1843, probably in 


the midst of the visits to Hare, Carlyle and Maurice, 
that they came to Tottenham to visit my father, who 


had recently married their second cousin, Annie 
Blackhouse, as his second wife. I remember how we 
children, brought up in the calm, sedate atmosphere of 
Tottenham Quakerism, were astonished by the viva- 
cious, sparkling talk of these Cornish cousins. Their 
brother Barclay (soon to become my father’s brother- 
in-law by his marriage with Jane Gurney Backhouse) 
was our visitor along with them, and so was his great 
friend and ally, William Edward Forster. It is dis- 
appointing to me to find that, of all that evening’s 
brilliant talk, some but not all of which was over the 
heads of us children, my memory retains only one un- 
important remark made by W. E. Forster. There was 
at that time a keen discussion going forward as to the 
best route for a railway from Plymouth to Falmouth, 
and especially as to the best means of bridging the 
broad estuary of Hamoaze, over which, fifteen years 
later, the genius of Brunel hung in air the marvelous 
Saltash bridge. There was a scheme, which I think 
Barclay Fox and his sisters rather favored, for cross- 
ing it by a floating bridge or steam ferry, like those 
which have since been used at the Firths of Forth and 
Tay. Forster vehemently opposed this suggestion. 
“I quite expect,” he said, “that we shall all be let 
down some day into the waters of the Hamoaze, and 
that will be the end of your floating bridge.” It is 
strange to reflect how much has happened since that 
evening of fun and banter, which yet does not seem 
so very far distant. To take W. E. Forster's life 
‘alone, there is his defence of W. Penn from the attacks 
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of Macaulay, his career as the typical Radical of the 


West Riding, his entrance into Parliament, his Ballot 
Act, his Act for the Establishment of Board Schools, 
his stormy Irish Administration (more than once so 
nearly ended by the tragedy of his assassination), his 
death, and the memorial service in Westminster 
Abbey, attended by all that was noblest in the political 
life of England. And now already a new political 
generation is growing up to which Forster is only a 
name. ‘“ What shadows we are, and what shadows we 
pursue !” 

I have been speaking thus far of the intellectual and 
social aspects of the two sisters’ lives. It is time to 
come to the deeper things of life, the relation of the 
soul to itself, to its Maker, to the sorrows of humanity. 
It was impossible that such a fresh tide of intellectual 
life as that which the friendship of Stuart Mill, Ster- 
ling, and Carlyle brought with it, should not overflow 
some of the old conventional landmarks of religious 
thought; in fact, Caroline Fox’s Journal shows plainly 
enough that there was at this time, an almost intoler- 
able sense of— 

‘*the questing and the guessing 
Of the soul's own soul within.’’ 
It also shows, however, how for her the contest ended 
in the re-acquirement of her old faith in Christ, a faith 
which perhaps would not express itself in precisely the 


' same words that she had learnt as a child, but which 


was as real and far more unshakable than that first 
childish belief “ Stablished in good, and knowing evil 
safe.” 

I doubt whether Anna Maria’s more optimistic and 
less critical mind ever went through the same fierce 
struggle with doubt which Caroline has recorded ; 
but the result was the same,—a Christian faith so 
strong that it could afford to be also broad. Her 
religious position during the last thirty years or more 
of her life certainly seemed to us onlookers a pre- 
eminently happy one. Dwelling as it were in a sunny 
spiritual land, unvexed by storms, and not darkened 
by the fogs of doubt, she ripened all her fruits for the 
glory of God and the continual service of her fellow- 
men; patient in hope, untiring in work, and yet not 
fearing the approach of the coming night, wherein no 
man can work. How impossible it is to define the 
precise ecclesiastical position of such an one! She 
remained a loyal member of the Society of Friends, 
and took an active part in their meetings for Church 
affairs ; but she would work enthusiastically alongside 
of a High Church bishop or a Wesleyan minister, and 
seem hardly conscious of any dividing line between 
her and them. Of all religious teachers she had been 
most influenced by Frederick Maurice, yet her time 
and her money were freely given to the help of so- 
cieties which would be called Evangelical. One of 
her great delights was to attend the Conventions at 
Keswick for the deepening of religious life, and yet 
she remained in sympathy with many religious teach- 
ers upon whom Keswick would have looked coldly. 
The fact is that she was quite unfitted by nature for 
the part of a religious controversialist, and the word 
Anathema which comes so easily to some lips was one 
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that she could never utter. She had such a desperate 
love of goodness that her heart went out to it where- 
ever she perceived it to exist, and none of the middle 
walls of partition which men have erected between the 
churches was able to confine her free spirit. 

One striking feature of the character of both the 
sisters was that never, even in their days of most 
ardent study, did they slacken in the service of suffer- 
ing or ignorant humanity. Caroline would visit the 
cottages of her sick neighbors at Falmouth when she 
ought herself to have been nursed as an invalid. Anna 
Maria went every Sunday aiter the Friends’ meeting to 
read to the foreign sailors in the Infirmary at the 
Sailors’ Home. Her coffee tavern for the sailors on 
the quay, her Convalescent Home outside the gates of 
Penjerrick, her Mission Room at Budock village— 
these are only a few of the enterprises for the good of 
her fellow-men which occur to me while I write. There 
must be many more of such, for, in fact, during the 
later years of her life she lived entirely for others, and 
no professed Sister of Charity could have surpassed 
her in devoted service to the sick, the old, and the 
sorrowful. 

The faith of this brave and noble woman was tried 
by sorrow upon sorrow. In 1855 came the tidings of 
the death of her only brother, R. Barclay Fox, in 
Egypt. He died alone in one of the old rock-tombs 
on the edge of the desert, in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Lieder, the missionaries, had constructed a sort of shel- 
ter from the heat of the summer. He shared all his 
sister’s literary interests, was himself a poet and essay- 
ist of considerable power, and, had longer life with 
health been granted him, would probably have made a 
name either in literature or in political life. 

Then came the death of the honored mother, and 
then, in January, 1871, the life-darkening sorrow of 
the death of the younger sister Caroline. I have said 
with that noble patience Anna Maria bore this terrible 
bereavement. Seventeen years before, as related in 
the Journal, Caroline had had a very narrow escape 
from being killed by a mad bull, which had broken 
loose, and had met her in a country lane between high 
hedges; and then, while she was lying insensible be- 
fore the angry brute, Anna Maria had silently regis- 
tered a vow that, if only escape from that peril might 
be vouchsafed to her prayers, she would never murmur 
at any future parting. She kept her vow, and the 
remembrance of that deliverance and of the seventeen 
years of prolonged life which had been granted to her 
sister helped the lonely survivor to bear her sorrow. 

In July, 1877, Robert Were Fox died, and for the 
remainder of her life Anna Maria lived a lonely life, 
yet cheered by the companionship of friends and 
younger relatives, at her father’s favorite home, the 
incomparable Penjerrick. This place had been only 
a cottage on a hill in the days of the fore-elders of the 
Fox family, but it must have always possessed a lovely 
view down through a wooded valley, and away to the 
high horizon of the sea. To adorn and enrich this 


landscape had been the life-long pleasure of the genial 
and accurate man of science, who was not professedly 





either artist or poet, but who painted his picture and 
wrote his poem in the woods and sloping lawns of 
Penjerrick. All kinds of rare shrubs, which were 
hardly to be found elsewhere north of the Mediter- 
ranean, were encouraged to find their home here; 
some fine old Scotch firs were left a prey to those deso- 
lating colonists the rooks, whose ceaseless cawing was 
the one familiar sound that broke the silence of the 
valley. As for the house, it grew, by many an irregu- 
lar addition, from a cottage into a good-sized house— 
long, low, and creeper-covered—a most picturesque 
inconsistency. The conservatory adjoining it was 
raised and raised again to give head-room to an as- 
piring Norfolk Island pine, till the master saw that it 
was hopeless to cope with the young giant’s powers of 
expansion, and, like a turbulent noble of the middle 
ages, the ambitious visitor from the Antipodes had to 
be beheaded. 

The dear mistress of Penjerrick found her pleasure 
in the animal as well as in the vegetable world. 
Monkeys and marmosets, cockatoos, parroquets and 
love-birds, avadavats and canaries, these were the in- 
mates of her colony; and it may be imagined how 
much delight they gave to the successive generations 
of nephews and nieces, and their children, with whom 
the unwearied aunt made the round of her little men- 
agerie. 

Finding it difficult to portray in any adequate man- 
ner the peculiarly vivid personality of Anna Maria 
Fox, I have asked some of those who knew her best to 
give me their remembrances of the distinguishing 
features of her character, and from their replies I copy 
a few sentences. 

One life-long friend (who with her sister became 
her near neighbors, and added much to the enrich- 
ment of life at Penjerrick) writes :-— 

“There was in her a curious felicity of manner 
which seemed to spring from her fine instinctive defer- 
ence for others: a peculiar power of contriving to give 
pleasure to children; a real genius for finding a com- 
mon meeting ground with people of the most varied 
and even incongruous habits and traditions ; an unfail- 
ing patience, courtesy and charity in dealing with the 
most tiresome persons. Uncritical as her intellect 
was, yet her taste was sensitive, and peculiarly revolted 
from any form of affectation or flattery. With all her 
tenderness and all her cordiality, she was delicately 
reserved and reticent about her own feelings ; and she 
could be relied upon as a perfectly trustworthy guar- 
dian of other people’s confidence.” 

Ancther, a near relation by marriage, writes :— 

“One feels that she is almost impossible to de- 
scribe. There were in her character love and sweet- 
ness and sympathy such as I never saw in any other; 
entire absence of self-consciousness, and— 


‘A heart at leisure from itself 

To soothe and sympathize.’ 
What a welcome she gave all, and how welcome a 
guest she was wherever she went: cottage or castle, all 
the same ! Then her wondrous activity and energy : 
flitting from Meeting (on Wednesday morning) to 
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shopping, Sailors’ Home, a luncheon party, two or 
three calls, then ‘all sorts and conditions of men’ 
(and women and children too) at Penjerrick, then a 
run to the Convalescent Home, and perhaps an even- 
ing visit to some relative or friend; but the brightest 
hostess or guest through it all, and yet, with all her 
energy and activity, so serene, never worried nor hur- 
ried. Love in the largest letters alone can at all de- 
scribe her; such joyous, buoyant service for others, no 
drag or effort, and no moods. We never had to won- 
der how we should find her. Always the same Anna 
Maria, whether as nearest relation, friend, or acquaint- 
ance.” 

A still younger relative begs that I should notice 
“her wonderful power of entering into the pursuits 
and frolic of the young ones, which power grew as 
years went by. She cared for everything we did; there 
is no one in the least like her.” 

And last of all, the reported testimony of a little 
child, her great-great-nephew, who felt her his especial 
friend :— 

“*T do love aunty !’ were his emphatic words ; and 
‘Mayn’t I lead aunty ?’ was his often urged request.” 

This little one’s evidence reminds me of the great 
trial of failing sight, which for some years she bore 
without a murmur, though the difficulty of reading 
must have been a heavy trial to her active intellect. 

So, amid “honor, love, obedience, troops of 
friends,” the evening hours of her life glided away. 
If she was lonely she never complained of loneliness. 
To the last she was the same bright, earnest intellect, 
the same eager questioner, the same self-sacrificing 
helper of others that she had been when she founded 
the Polytechnic, and wrote the first page of her jour- 
nal. The summons at last came suddenly, though she 
had evidently felt for some time that death might not 
be far off. She was at the Falmouth meeting only the 
day before she died, but unfavorable symptoms ap- 
peared on her return home. It was not a time for 
leave-taking, but the watchers round her bed remem- 
ber with happy sorrow how like she was to herself 
down to the very end : even then full of thought for 
others and forgetting herself. In a few hours she 
passed away, and the earth is poorer to many by her 
loss. 

I think that the life of which I have here given a 
very imperfect sketch points to one conclusion, which 
it may be worth while to state distinctly. We often 


dull the edge of the “ Enthusiasm of Humanity.” The 
hunger of the mind is thought to destroy the hunger 
and thirst after righteousness; and it is feared that 
the practical work of feeding the hungry and clothing 
the naked is neglected by those whose ideal of happi- 
ness is found in the world of books. Doubtless there 
is some truth in both suggestions, but we who have 


known and loved Anna Maria Fox have seen in her a | 
woman who had the keenest interest in the things per- | 


taining to literature, science and art. and yet whose 
soul was set on the things pertaining to God; a stu- 
-dent if ever there was one, and a student all her life, 


| always result from true faith. 


| which it will be well to consider. 
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and yet one who never thought she could do enough 
to assuage the sorrows or to ennoble the lives of her 
fellow-men. Thus Knowledge, Holiness, Love were 
found to be in her no discordant notes, but all these 
in her life and character were blended into one perfect 
harmony. And now her spirit is returned to God who 
gave it. We thank Him for the gift, and we are sure 


that she whose life was Love finds herself in no strange 
land in the kingdom of Love Eternal. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
TuHIRD MonrtH 20, 1898.—No. 12. 


FAITH AND WORKS. 


GOLDEN TExtT.—As the body apart from the spirit is dead, 
even so faith apart from works is dead.—James 2: 26. 


Scripture reading : James 2: 14-26. 
TEACHING. 

Perhaps no one point of controversy has done 
more to undermine true discipleship, and prevent 
Christian character, than the one question of what is 
meant by the words, “‘Aelteve, and thy soul shall be 
saved.”’ 

As we read the history of the spread and develop- 
ment of the religion of Jesus Christ, even to the pres- 
ent day, we are appalled at the amount and nature of 
un-Christlike feeling and action that has been aroused 
by the spirit of intolerance which, when in power, 
would crush a man’s right to be true to his sincere 
convictions of what is truth to himself and for him- 
self. 

It has often been regarded that the Epistle of 
James teaches a different doctrine in respect to faith 
and works from what Paul teaches in his Epistle to 
the Romans, but we can see that this is erroneous, 
when we remember that Paul was addressing uncon- 
verted or but slightly-established Gentiles, and pleads 
for a strong foundation, a faith that will “ bear all 
things,” and continue to work on in the midst of afflic- 
tions, while James was speaking to those already 
established in the faith, and pleads for the consistent 
living which will develop the Christlikeness in the 
true believer. 

Paul could not do otherwise than lay great empha- 
sis on the faith, the sole origin of good works, and 
James must needs dwell upon the good works which 
“According to Paul 
there can be no true faith which does not manifest 


| itself in good works; and according to James, there 


E _ can be no truly good works which do not spring from 
hear of the antagonism between the intellect and the | 


soul; often also of the tendency of literary pursuits to | 


true faith.”’ 
There are some points in reference to the subject 


What do we be- 


lieve ? From what do we wish to be saved? What 


| are the works which we may naturally expect to result 


from our faith? Is our faith, as shown by the results 
we may expect from it, the faith of Jesus Christ, which 


| wrought out his beautiful salvation, his faultless life ? 


Do we believe that it is enough to intellectually sub- 
scribe to a church which proclaims Jesus to be the Son 
of God, the Saviour of mankind ? If so, we will become 


| a member of some church or meeting, do what we 


can to support it, perform a reasonable amount of 
charitable deeds, and go on living our selfish life, con- 
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fident that in some mysterious way we will be re- 
deemed and saved after death (and ina comfortable 
degree in this present life), from punishment for the 
little sins of omission and commission into which our 
temperaments daily lead us. We will feel at liberty 
perhaps to try to compel others to “ accept this faith,” 
and to punish them by social ostracism, if not perse- 
cution, when they cannot say they so believe. 

Again, do we believe that God’s laws operate to 
provide a reward for right living, and a penalty (not 
punishment) for wrong doing, and yet believe that the 
pleasure of present gratification of selfish desires is 
more to be desired than the peace and comfort that 
attend self-denial and self-control when it is called 
for ? 

We may be sure we will not be strong enough to 
live above our real belief in the matter, and like the 
‘demons’ of which James speaks, “ we will believe 
and (sooner or later) tremble,” for the unerring witness 
within never fails to speak for God, even to the most 
heedless. 

Do we believe there is one God for all the earth, 
and all mankind are brethre:? Do we believe that 
he sent his Son unto the world to reveal himself to 
us, that in observing how he “ did always those things 
which were pleasing to his Father”’ we might also 
learn wisdom and know how to do the things which 
will be pleasing to his Father and our Father? Did 
he believe one thing and do another ? 

Having manifested the way he said, ‘‘ Ye are my 
friends if ye do whatsoever I command you. Hence- 
forth I call you not servants; for the servant 


knoweth not what his Lord doeth; but I have called 
you friends ; for all things that I have heard of my 


Father I have made known unto you. These 
things I command you, that you love one another ”’ 
(John 15: 14-17). Love is the great touch-stone. 
Love God, love friends, love enemies, love the right 
wherever you find it, love the wrong-doer wherever 
you find him, love to convert, to strengthen, to up- 
hold. 

Remember how easy it is to fall short of living 
your belief, to fail of living before men the “ glory of 
God.” 

James warns against the sins of the heart,—pride, 
énvy, and strife, while his letter is full of most practi- 
cal teaching. He sums up our responsibility .n these 
words : ‘ Therefore to him that knoweth to do good, 
and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” 

“* But the wisdom that is from above is first pure, 
then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, full 
of mercy and good fruits, without partiality and with- 
out hypocrisy. And the fruit of righteousness is 
sown in peace of them that make peace.”’ 


SCRIPTURE STUDY AT RACE STREET. 

Conference Class at Race Street First-day School, Phila- 
delphia. 

Third month 6, 1898. 
Lesser Prophets.’’ 

The paper, prepared by Caroline E. Hall, will consider 
Three great periods of Prophecy, and the message of each of 
the prophets, as follows : 

a. The period of Assyrian Influence. (1) Amos (745 to 
606 B. C.), Let Israel remember that a righteous God demands 


Subject for consideration ; ‘‘ The 
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righteous people. Be warned in time. (2) Hosea (about 748 
to 730 B. C.), his call, his presentation of fundamental relig- 
ious ideas. (3) Micah (from before 722 B. C. to 680 B. C.), 
a prophet of the common people. (4) Zephaniah (about 630 
B. C.), Only the righteous and steadfast shall be secure. (5) 
Nahum (about 625 or 660), Woe to Nineveh ! 

6. Under Babylonian Influence (606 to 538 B. C.). (1) 
Habakkuk (about 600), The Babylonian seems irresistible, but 
the righteous shall live by his faithfulness. (2) Obadiah (about 
580), Edom’s time of reckoning will come. 

c. Under Persian Influence (538 to 330 B. C.). (1) Hag- 
gai (520), Build the house of God. (2) Zachariah (520), 
Eight hopeful visions of a God-fearing community. (3) 
Malachi (460 or 420), Jehovah is weary of you, neglected 
priest and heedless people. 

Joel (either 370 or 830 B. C.). This overwhelming calamity 
of locusts and drought is a warning—in repentance is the assur- 
ance of rain, harvests, and prosperity. 

References and Aids to Study.—W. Robertson Smith, 
The Prophets of Israel, pp. 120-190. Grubb, First Lessons 
on the Hebrew Prophets, Lessons 3, 4. For the rest of the 
prophets and Jonah, Driver's Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment. For the history of the time, Stanley, Second Series of 
Lectures, p. 396. Third Series of Lectures, pp. 41-45. 


TEMPERANCE LESSON, (FOR CHILDREN.) 
OUR SERVANTS, 

It would hardly seem likely at first thought that you have 
servants while you are children. Yet what are servants but 
those who serve? Probably at this moment there is a cow-boy 
on the plains of Texas, with his fringed pantaloons and broad 
hat, who is chasing one of his herd which will supply the 
beefsteak for your breakfast next week or next month. He 
does not know you and will probably never know you, but he 
serves you. Down through the earth at your feet, to the 
middle, and upto the other side, is perhaps a yellow Chinaman 
with slanting eyes and a ‘‘pigtail.’’ He is wading in deep mud 
day after day to cultivate rice for you. In the forests of South 
America are men who are cutting timber to make furniture for 
you. Men are deep down under the earth, living nearly the 
whole of their lives out of sight of the sun to supply you with 
coal. As you listen you hear the shriek of a whistle and you 
know that men have cut through the hills and filled the val- 
leys, have cut and laid ties, have mined iron ore, forged and 
laid rails, have built locomotives and cars, have provided 
stations with many comforts, and now still other men feed the 
engine furnaces and manage the machinery, all this to carry 
you easily and quickly from place to place. So it is, each 
one of us is served by thousands every day of our lives. 

But when one has servants he is partly responsible for 
their welfare. We cannot, if we wish to do right, accept 
service without thought of the conditions of those who render 
that service. And therefore even though we are not in danger 
directly from the great vice of intemperance, a great many of 
those who labor for our comfort are in such danger. This 
danger is all the greater because many do not feel it to bea 
danger 

Even as children you can help to spread the warning 
among your playmates, and can thus begin the return service 
you owe to those who serve you. You can give them to under- 
stand that bodies are damaged by alcohol and tobacco; you 
can at least set the example of letting such things alone. And 
when you grow older and become a part of society you will 
have the power asa citizen of working for conditions in which 
temptation will not constantly be thrust before your many 
servants. Butin order to be useful in this way you must 
know. Knowledge of the facts means power of influence for 
good. Therefore strive first to know as much as possible 
about right ways of living, and second to spread such 
knowledge. 

Suggestions :—Illustrations of service may be extended 
indefinitely. Members of a class may be called upon for 
examples. The point for emphasis is, of course, our respon- 
sibility for the conditions of others as well as of ourselves. 
This generation is idling with the temperance question. Let 
us aim to train up a generation which will act. 


J. H. H. 
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PRACTICAL ACTIVITY. 
Tuts is a restless age in which we live ! 
hand we find great activity. Associations and 
It 


is a great question to decide in which—if one is in- 


cieties for the promotion of good works abound. 


clined to work, and but few can escape the desire—we 


can do the best service. To attempt work in many 
is to dissipate one’s strength so as to make it of small 
account anywhere. 
If one 


feels a fear of narrowness in this, let there be frequent 


few lines and study to make these effective. 


rests, a stepping aside to gain breadth of view and 
recreation, that can be turned to good account when 
work is again resumed. 

In our own Society the circles of Educational and 
Philanthropic work are so continually widening, that 
we are compelled to choose that for which we are 
best fitted. Having made a choice, we should be 
loyal to that choice and give it our most earnest ser- 
vice ; even then the good accomplished—in comparison 
with what In our 


chosen field we should make a study of the work and 


is needed—can be but small. 
learn lessons from all available sources, in order to 
advance it. 

For those interested in the education of children 
mentally and morally—and who is not ?—a recent 
meeting of parents and teachers in a neighboring pub- 
lic school offers a good practical suggestion. A 
school day was chosen, and a part of it set aside for 
exercises by the children, to which their parents were 
invited, as well as teachers and directors or commit- 
tee men and women. This over, the pupils were dis- 
Some had 
prepared papers, others made speeches on given topics, 


missed, and all took wise counsel together. 


and no time, it is presumed, was wasted on subjects 
foreign to the occasion. These are the titles of the 
addresses, not one of which could fail to have a prac- 
tical bearing, and to interest parents: ‘“‘ Should Com- 
ments Made in the Home by the Children be Accepted 
as a Fair Criticism of the Schools?’ ‘‘ Physical and 
Moral Cleanliness ;" “Requisite Provision in the 
Home for Study;’’ “Is the Teacher's Standard of 
Excellence too High?” ‘ Should the Child be Made 
Conscious of Hereditary Inability ? ’’ 

To one point we would call especial attention. It 
was a parents’ gathering. Not alone a_ teachers’ 
meeting, or for mothers, but for both fathers and 
mothers, that together they might learn the needs Or 
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Let work be centred ona very- 
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| their children, sharing as they should the responsibil- 
ity of the training. The family life needs to be ce- 
mented, not separated, and much misunderstanding 
and estrangement might be avoided if the heads 
worked interestedly together in that which concerns 
the family life, both social and religious. There are, 
of course, minor matters concerning business or house- 
hold affairs, where separate counsel and action are 
ofttimes desirable ; but the deep underlying principles 
that govern and control should lead us to that unity 
and harmony that is the charm and blessing of all 
family life. 

A practical work awaits the apostle of Christian 
truth in the arousing to religious activity the fathers 
of households, inducing them to so unite in religious 
worship that the children, witnessing the devotion of 
both parents, imbibe their Christian spirit, and become 
themselves devout and spiritually-minded. 





The spirit of our age demands practical methods of 
work, which alone result in permanent good. 


BIRTHS. 


COOK.—Near Grandview, Iowa, 2oth of First month, 1898, 
to J. Russell and Florence Cook, a son, whois named Edward 
Donald. 


GRAHAM.—To John William and Margaret Graham, at 
Dalton Hall, Victoria Park, Manchester, England, on the 22d 
of Second month, 1898, a son, whois named Godfrey Michael. 

HAMACHER.—At Poplar Hill, Ontario, Canada, First 
month 25, 1898, to Isaac and Libbie Hamacher, a son, who is 
named Norman Zavitz. 


THOMPSON.—To J. Howard and Hanna R. Thompson, 
of Kennett Square, Pa., First month 7, 1898, a son, named 
Theodore Richards. 

WASHBURN.—At Quaker Street, New York, Twelfth 
month 19, 1897, to Charles E. and Elizabeth C. Washburn, a 
daughter, who is named Miriam Margaret. 


MARRIAGES. 

BROWNING — SHELDON. —On Fourth-day, Second 
month 16, 1898, by Friends’ ceremony, at the home of the 
bride's parents, James C. Browning, of Crum Elbow, N. Y., 
and Elma C., daughter of Jonathan P. Sheldon, of Salt Point, 
New York. 

RILE —SHEPPARD.—On Fourth-day, Third month 2, 
1898, at the residence of the bride's parents, near Ambler, 
Pa., under the care of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, Charles H. 
Rile, and. Elizabeth S. Sheppard, daughter of Isaac J. and 
Clara S. Sheppard. 


DEATHS. 


COOPER.—At the residence of her son, John R. Cooper, 
near Winfield, Henry county, Iowa, First month 18, 1898, 
Mary E. Cooper, widow of the late Jesse Cooper, in the 82d 
year of her age. 

Our dear mother has passed on to the higher life, and 
leaves with us the precious memories of a truly devoted 
wife, and a most loving mother, friend, and neighbor. Her 
gentle and unselfish life, with her thoughtful counsel, was of 
great value and support to all who knew her. 

She was a life-long and conscientious member of the Society 
of Friends, and for many years a valued Elder of Prairie 
Grove Monthly Meeting. 


‘* Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see God."’ 
* 

















COPE.—At Toledo, Kansas, Eleventh month 20, 1897, 
Nathan P. Cope, son of James and Phebe Cope, in the 78th 
year of his age. 

He was a life-long member of the Society of Friends. He 
had been an ardent Abolitionist, and worker on the ‘‘ Under- 
ground Railroad,'’ when it cost something to stem the tide of 
opposition. He remained a strong advocate for temperance, 
including the disuse of tobacco, and abstinence from the use 
of meat. His seven surviving children were with him in his 
last sickness. His wife, who was Elizabeth Needles Kirk, 
died in the year 1870. ay 

DAVIS.—Passed peacefully away, Second month 3, 1898, 
at his home, ‘‘ Halethorpe,’’ Baltimore county, Maryland, 
Edwin Davis, beloved son of Maria K. and the late Franklin 
Davis, aged 38 years ; a member of Baltimore (Park Avenue) 
Monthly Meeting. 


ELY.—At New Hope, Bucks county, Pa., Third month 2, 
1898, Isaac Ely, in his 79th year. 

He was a life-time member of Solebury Monthly Meeting. 
Interment at Solebury grounds. 


JEWETT.—At the Hotel Bon Air, Augusta, Georgia, Third 
month 6, 1898, Hugh Judge Jewett, formerly of Maryland, in 
the 81st year of his age. 

MITCHELL,.—At the residence of her son, Pierson R. 
Mitchell, Cincinnati, Ohio, Second month 23, 1898, Elizabeth 
F. Mitchell, daughter of Barzillai Ellis, and Mary Wright, his 
wife, and widow of Charles F. Mitchell, aged 88 years. 


PINE.—In Philadelphia, Third month 5, 1898, suddenly, 
Samuel T. Pine, aged 70 years; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

Interment at Newtown, Bucks county. 


REYNOLDS.—At Rising Sun, Maryland, Tenth month 8, 
1897, suddenly, of disease of the heart, Elizabeth D., wife of 
Jonathan Reynolds, in the 68th year of her age ; an elder of 
Nottingham Monthly Meeting. 


SATTERTHWAITE.—Near Woodbourne, Bucks county, 
Pa., Second month 28, 1898, Michael Satterthwaite, in the 
78th year of his age. 

He was the youngest and last survivor of the eight children 
of William and Elizabeth Satterthwaite, and a member of the 
Arch Street body of Friends. 


SHAW.—In Upper Roxborough, Philadelphia, Third 
month 2, 1898, at the home of her son-in-law, Benjamin K. 
Tomlinson, Esther F., wife of Lewis B. Shaw, in the 84th 
year of her age. 

Interment at Upper Dublin Friends’ ground, on the 7th 
instant. She and her husband commemorated the sixty-second 
anniversary of their marriage, on the 1st of Tenth month last. 
Their home was for a number of years in Bucks county, and 
before that in Gwynedd, Montgomery county. Esther was the 
daughter of Joseph Fitzwater, of Gwynedd. 


VAIL.—At Grandview-on-Hudson, Seventh-day, Third 
month 5, 1898, Anna Frost, widow of Solomon B. Vail, in 
the 92d year of her age. 


WARRINGTON.—At Moorestown, N. J., Third month 4, 
1898, Mary L., widow of Dr. Joseph Warrington, aged 85 
years. 

Her husband was formerly a physician in Philadelphia, and 
the originator of the Nurses’ Home. Although a member of 
the other branch, he occasionally attended our meeting, to 
which his uncle Benjamin's family belonged, and manifested 
a liberal spirit. His father, Henry Warrington, was a man 
much esteemed for his talent and good judgment. 





AT a recent congregational meeting of the Salem Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of Lebanon, Penn., it was decided to 
allow the women of the congregation to vote on all questions 
pertaining to the church. 


A BILL has been presented in the Canadian Parliament 
providing that only British subjects can hold mining proper- 
ties in Canada, and they must have been resident in Canada 
at least twelve months prior to the recording of their claims. 


Tue railroads of Great Britain carried last year 800,000,000 
passengers with safety to all but five. 
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THE RELIGIOUS CONGRESS PROGRAM. 
In the Conferences at Richmond, Indiana, in Eighth 
month, two sittings, occupying one day, will be de- 
voted to the Religious Congress. This was done, 
first, at Chappaqua, in 1894,—though that followed 
upon the meetings at Chicago, in the previous year,— 
and was repeated at Swarthmore in 1896. The fol- 
lowing program for Richmond has been arranged 
by the sub-committee appointed for the purpose in 
Ninth month last, at Clear Creek, Ill. The program 
is believed to be complete, and is published now as a 
matter of general interest : 

FIRST SESSION. 
I. Chairman's Opening Address: William M. Jackson, 
New York. 
II. ‘*Religious Culture in the Home’’: Isaac H. 
Clothier, Philadelphia Y. M. 
III. Discussion, opened by Frances M. Robinson, Indiana 
Yearly Meeting. 
IV. General Discussion. 
V. ‘“‘Are Friends Clear of Materialism ?’’ Mary A. 
Nichols, Indiana Yearly Meeting. 
VI. Discussion, opened by Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, George 
School, Pa. 
VII. General Discussion, 


SECOND SESSION. 
I. Chairman's Opening Address : Howard M. Jenkins, 


Philadelphia. 
Il. ‘‘Our Smaller Meetings and Isolated Members: 
Their Needs and Opportunities.’" R. Barclay Spicer, Cincin- 


nati, Ohio. 

III. Discussion, opened by Martha J. Warner, Indiana 
Yearly Meeting. 

IV. General Discussion. 

V. ‘‘Early and Modern Friends,—Their Methods and 

Service."’ Ellwood Trueblood, Illinois Yearly Meeting. 

VI. Discussion, opened by Samuel P. Zavitz, Genesee 
Yearly Meeting. 

VII. General Discussion. 

Papers limited to twenty minutes ; addresses opening dis- 
cussion, ten minutes; general discussion, time limit five 
minutes. 


MILITARISM DISCUSSED. 

A PRIVATE letter from a friend in Colorado Springs, 
Col., contains the following: I attended a woman’s 
Club here, a small one, which meets in private 
houses. The -paper was upon “ Militarism,” by 
Martha Mellor’s granddaughter, Mrs. Solly’s daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Waterman, a young widow. It was one of 
the strongest papers on the subject I have heard. 
She quoted from the highest authorities, claiming that 
the military movement was a backward step. They 
have military drill in the high-school here, and the 
boys wear the U. S. cadet uniform. It is not com- 
pulsory, but if a boy joins the company, drill and 
uniforms are compulsory, and they have wooden guns. 
The Board of Education pays the drill-master. 

The paper created considerable discussion; but 
only Mrs. Solly and Mrs. Fish, the Unitarian minister’s 
wife, supported the writer. I longed to help her, but 
strangers are not invited to participate, and for once I 
had to keep still in meeting. But I expressed myself 
to several afterwards at the “‘ Tea” which followed. I 
learn that the paper has created qui.e a stir here. 


THE number of foreigners now in France is estimated at 
1,027,000, a decrease of 74,000 in five years. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NOTES FROM ISAAC WILSON.—V. 

Our last letter left us at Chester, Pa. From there we 
took the trolley for Media, accompanied by our dear 
friends, Carrie Cutler and children, and were soon en- 
joying the kindly welcome in the home of our much- 
esteemed friends John Townsend and wife, whose 
hospitality and friendship we have so often enjoyed in 
Philadelphia. They have recently removed here ; the 
home feeling was increased by the company of our 
daughter and a cousin (from Swarthmore College), 
making in all seven Canadians in the company. 

In the evening we attended a meeting designed as 
a parlor meeting, but held in the school building on 
account of room. A worshipful spirit was clearly 
discernible during the meeting, and was referred to, 
but the earnest expression of it was enjoyed after the 
close, when it seemed difficult to separate. 

First-day morning was fair and bright, and the 
meeting hour found us in company with a large and 
especially interesting gathering, evincing a feeling of 
hunger that seemed to be well satisfied with that which 
at first seemed so little, but was multiplied until all 
were fed. After meeting we went to the pleasant 
home of Isaac and Clara Miller, and the social ming- 
ling was being much enjoyed with their interesting 
family, together with some Friends who called to see 
us, when a quiet crept over us, and some words of 
encouragement were left for the young and others. 
After which we said the farewell, feeling the day thus 
far had been a favored one. Returning to Friend 
Townsend’s we are sorry to find him still quite ill, as 
we left him in the morning, but we hope he may soon 
be better. At 5 o’clock we leave for Philadelphia, and 
proceed to the Meeting at 4th and Green streets, 
where we meet many familiar faces and co-laborers in 
service ; it was acknowledged as a profitable occasion. 
Then we went to the home of our friends Isaac Hill- 
born and wife, where we remained until leaving in the 
morning (Second month 28) for Mount Holly, to 
attend the meeting of ministers and elders of Burling- 
ton Quarter. The meeting over, we partake of the 
bountiful lunch provided, and are then conveyed two 
miles to the home of Charles Ballinger, at Hainesport, 
where we find the same friendly greeting that charac- 
terizes Friends. 


Third-day morning was clear and cool, and we are | 


comforted at the meeting hour with as large and inter- 
esting a company as is our privilege to meet. Much 
appreciation of the meeting was expressed. We are 
entertained at William Troth’s, where a parlor meeting 
is arranged for, and the evening was spent pleasantly, 
and we trust profitably. 

Fourth-day morning George H. Kille kindly takes 
us to Vincenttown, five miles, in time for a meeting at 
10. 30. 
came in until the small house was well filled. Evi- 
dence was given of a satisfactory meeting, a testimony 
being borne by an Episcopal minister, endorsing and 
emphasizing the truth as had been presented. After 
dining, and enjoying a short but pleasant stay with 
Evan and Phebe Buzby, we must move on with seven 
. miles to drive to Columbus, taking tea at Mary Troth’s, 


We find a good number gathered, and others 
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who although advanced to her 87th year retains an 
active interest in all good things, going on foot to the 
evening meeting in the hall near by. Considering the 
unfavorable condition of the weather, it was well 
attended and satisfactory. A brief but appropriate 
testimony of praise and gratitude came from the lips 
of one in the audience, whose words and sincerity 
bore evidence of the right spirit; and the profound 
silence as he closed was a comforting benediction upon 
the meeting. 

Our friends Thomas Gibbs and wife take charge 
of us after meeting, and we are soon at their hospitable 
home. And having enjoyed a pleasant and restful 
day thus far, we leave at 3 p. m., and drive 11 miles 
with a team that seemed to appreciate as well as our- 
selves the advantage of a good road, and Crosswicks, 
for which we started soon comes to our view, and we 
are again in the home of our friends Edward and Mary 
Black, where I had been entertained two weeks pre- 
viously. At 7.30 we gather in the meeting-house, 
with the inquiry why we had felt called back here 
again ; but our mission was soon made clear, and a 
meeting of unusual impressiveness was the result ; 
feelings of appreciation and thankfulness were ex- 
pressed, and we returned to our lodging with a feeling 
of peace. 

Sixth-day morning, accompanied by our friends 
Edward and Mary Black, we take train at Yardville 
for Mount Holly, and after dining at Henry Hilles’s, 
he accompanied us to Rancocas, to an appointment at 
2 p. m., and considering the very unfavorable condi- 
tion of the weather we found a good attendance, and 
had an especially good meeting. Another appoint- 
ment awaiting us at 7.30 p. m., we return five miles 
through the driving snow, that abates somewhat be- 
fore meeting time, and again we meet more than we 
had expected, and we felt it an appropriate closing of 
our public service in this part. The farewells being 
said, we came again with our friends Charles and 
Carrie Ballinger to spend the last night in their hos- 
pitable home. 

This Seventh-day morning (5th) we go to Phila- 
delphia to spend a few hours with our daughter and 
cousin, then proceed to Norristown for the night. 

Philadelphia, Third month 5. I .W. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


WORK OF THE SCHOFIELD SCHOOL. 


In response to many inquiries, and that Friends may 
better understand the management of the Schofield 
School, we would like to put some facts before them. 
Its treasurer began her work in 1865, on the Sea 


Islands. A severe illness contracted there made it 
necessary to leave the coast, and in 1868 she settled 
in Aiken, and for many years conducted a day school. 
The pressing need of industrial and daily training of 
character forced the efforts which resulted in the pres- 
ent Boarding School. The land and buildings are 
now valued at thirty-five thousand dollars. It has a 
charter, and the manager got a special law passed by 
the Legislature of South Carolina, permitting the 





Board of Trustees to hold their annual meeting in a 
northern State. A majority of these Trustees are 














Friends, but Friends need only go over our list of 
subscribers in all the years to see that in no year have 
Friends contributed as much as one-half the amount 
for annual expenses. In 1895, subscriptions from 
meetings and all in membership or unity amounted to 
$2,048, others $2,184. In 1896, Friends $1,976, 
others $3,648. In 1897, from Friends and those at- 
tending meetings, $1,536 ; others entirely outside of 
the Society, $2,520. In building the farm house, two 
Friends gave a hundred dollars each, other Friends 
$32.25, and non-Friends contributed $748. 

The Endowment Fund is $23,500. Ten thousand 
dollars of this was given by a church member, Caro- 
line E. Haskell, a warm personal friend of Martha 
Schofield. Seven thousand dollars was given by two 
friends, in unity, but not members of the Society. The 
interest of this seventeen thousand dollars added to 
the yearly contributions from others, reduces the pro- 
portion contributed by Friends, but is of in the state- 
ments made above of the three years. 

Martha Schofield being a member of the Society 
of Friends, naturally appreciates any aid from indi- 
viduals or meetings. Interest in her work of those 
in her own monthly meeting, at Darby, Pa., was 
shown by giving her a paper of membership in 1872, 
signed by the Clerks, for use, in living among those 
of other denominations. 

The old clothes store requires more than the one 
person in charge, and whose salary comes out of the 
sales. The treasurer's afternoons, when free from 
desk work, are largely occupied in unpacking barrels, 
directing boys in assorting, and taking the contents to 
the store, across the garden. Once a week the farm 
wagon goes to the station, and at times brings ten or 
twelve boxes and barrels. These have to remain 
(often in tiers) until time or warmer weather permit 
the unpacking. There is greatly increased labor in 
the necessary care and wisdom in disposing of these 
things for the best good of the colored people and our 
benefit. MWe need the money and they need the habit 
of saving small sums and spending them wisely. For 
several years our sales have amounted to over a thou- 
sand dollars, and the last two, more than sixteen hun- 
dred dollars. Our report shows the expenditures. The 
people are more self-respecting and better than if we 
had given all away. We do not wish to increase need- 
less poverty or pauperism, and only give when con- 
vinced that it is wise and helpful to them. 

It is our desire to raise the people above the con- 
tinual thought and excuse of poverty. Poverty in the 
thought makes poverty of mind and body. Get them 
away from “ we is only niggers, anyhow,” and “ we is 
mighty poor,” to a standard of self-respect and ambi- 
tion to do the very best with what is within their 
power, and thus raise to a higher civilization. A man 
and woman came with “ poor”’ and “ aint able’’ utter- 
ance, to be told of the blessings of living in a warm 
country, of the small cost of living, of the ‘‘ heaps of 
chillen,” they did not ask if they wanted to be born, 
and their duty to work for them and not feel they were 
to make them poor and a beggar. Self-respect and 
self-reliance are the principles we try to inculcate with 
the goods we sell and the lessons we teach. We can- 
not hold before the public continual pictures of their 
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rags and poverty, as we know the School has lifted 
many out of such appearances and environments, and 
we seek aid from the many noble and generous friends 
who recognize that in the race, so long despised and 
rejected of men are young people hungering and 
thirsting for light and knowledge. In them are 
powers and attributes that if developed and framed 
will do good in the world. 

This town, county, State, and natien need men 
and women, trained, disciplined, and fitted for life and 
its opportunities. Questions are pressed upon this 
generation that can truly be answered by individual 
thought and action. S. 

Atken, S. C. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WHITEWATER QUARTERLY MEETING, 
INDIANA. 

In this Quarter are four recorded ministers, and _ thir- 
teen who sometimes have atestimony tobear. There 
are eight meeting-houses in its limits. Whitewater 
Meeting is on north A street, Richmond, about six 
blocks from the railroad station. Address Joseph 

Ratliff, 122 Fort Wayne Avenue, Richmond, Ind. 

Maple Grove old meeting-house is six miles west 
of Huntingdon, Ind., but the meetings are now held 
in the city of Huntingdon, on the Wabash Railroad. 
Address Nehemiah Brown, or James P. Plummer, 
Huntingdon, Ind. Maple Grove Monthly Meeting 
was established in 1854. 

Westfield Monthly Meeting was set up Twelfth 
month, 1821. It is three and a half miles from 
Camden, O., on the Chicago and Cincinnati Railroad, 
one of the connecting lines of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. Address Isaac H. Brown, Camden, O., or 
Abraham Shoemaker, Fair Haven, O. There have 
been some additions to their membership, and deeper 
interest manifested. Traveling Friends will be 
welcome. 

Fall Creek is two and a half miles from Pendle- 
ton, on the Pendleton and New Castle Turnpike. 
Address Benjamin Rogers, Pendleton, Ind. 

Duck Creek is on the Greensboro’ and Knights- 
town Turnpike, and seven miles from the railroad sta- 
tion at Knightstown, Ind. Address Levi P. Wood, 
Greensboro’, Henry county, Ind. 

Rush Creek is in the village of Lincolnville, Ind., 
eight miles southeast of Wabash, Ind., the nearest 
railroad station. Address Mordecai Morris, Lincoln- 
ville, Ind. 

Camden Meeting is eight miles from the railroad 
station at Redkey, but the First-day meeting in winter 
is held at Isaac Underwood’s, Pennville, Ind. Address 
David Hoover, or Albert Grissell, Pennville, Ind. 
This meeting is apparently in a weak state. 

Milford Meeting is held at Milton on the “ Big 4”’ 
Railroad, coming by Cincinnati, or if by the Panhandle 
and Richmond to Cambridge City, which is two miles 
from Milton, and between these two places there is a 
hack as well as railroad communication. Address 


Aaron Morris, or William Ferris, Milton, Wayne 
county, Ind. Two Preparatives that formerly belonged 


to this meeting were laid down many years ago, and 
* * 


the property put to other use. 
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Conferences, Associations, €tc. 





CINCINNATI.—-There have been two meetings of our Friends’ 
Association since the last one noticed in the INTELLIGENCER. 

The meeting for First month was held in the afternoon of 
the last First-day of the month at the residence of William J. 
Lippincott, Mt. Auburn. George Bailey read a paper on 
‘* George Fox,'’ in which he did not tell over again the story of 
Fox's life, but dwelt upon what he understands to be the mes- 
sage of Fox to the world. The latter part of the meeting was 
devoted to reminiscences of Benjamin Butterworth, there being 
a number present who knew him personally, 

The meeting of the Association for Second month was held 
on the 27th, at the residence of Charles B. Murray, Mt. 
Auburn. 

The reading from the Discipline was on ‘‘Arbitration,"’ 
and on the ‘‘Indians and the African Race."' Dora C. 
Gallegher read a paper on Elizabeth Fry and her work among 
the prisons of England. Georgina Hopkins, a member of 
Brooklyn Meeting, now residing in Cincinnati, read a paper 
on the Mission Work of Friends and the Organization for 
Philanthropic Work in our seven yearly meetings. 

The Executive Committee reported that, at the suggestion 
of Edwin L. Griest, they had sent a petition in the name of 
the Association to the Ohio State Legislature in behalf of the 
bill now before it, for the Abolition of Capital Punishment. 
The members of the Association expressed their hearty ap- 
proval of the action taken by the committee. 


Newtown, PA.—The regular meeting of Friends’ Associa- 
tion was held at Thaddeus S. Kenderdine’s on the 2d of Third 
month. The officers chosen at the last meeting filled their 
respective places. The president, Willis G. Worstall, called 
the meeting to order. After a brief silence the minutes of the 
last meeting were read by the secretary, Martha C. Wilson. 

Elizabeth G. Stapler, chairman of the History Committee, 
gave a summary of the year's work of that committee. 

Genevieve A. Carter answered the question, ‘‘ Is it always 
a sincere desire to help the individual, or merely a concern to 
prevent the decline of the Church, that prompts the desire of 
proselyting?’’ In her reply, she thought that the church that 
is full of the Spirit, and whose members are readily dis- 
tinguished from the world by the lives they live and the works 
they do, will naturally have additions to its membership. 

Elisha Worthington gave a reading, ‘‘ Reflections,’’ by 
Benjamin Hallowell, Jr. 

Current Topics were represented by Elizabeth Palmer. 
She gave an interesting account of ‘‘ The George Washington 
Memorial Association,’ and of Robert Purvis, the colored 
Abolitionist, who has just celebrated his 87th birthday. He 
is the only surviving member of the Anti-Slavery Society. 

Reports of the Executive Committee and treasurer were 
then read. The attendance was not as large as usual, owing 
to the stormy evening, but the roll call was more generally re- 
sponded to with sentiments than at former meetings. * 


PENN'S Grove, Pa.—Young Friends’ Association con- 
vened at the home of Daniel Lukens, the fourth First-day in 
Second month. After Scripture reading by the President, the 
hymn, ‘‘ Who Are the Reapers?’’ was sung. Mary Lukens 
read an original article, ‘‘Ennobling Daily Work.’’ She 
spoke emphatically of the importance of the little every-day 
acts being well done. Mary Morrison recited Whittier’s 
‘*The Quaker of the Olden Time,”’ in a very pleasing 
manner. 

Abner Pusey represented Current Topics and gave those 
things around our own section. The topic for friendly dis- 
cussion, ‘‘ Have not Friends too blindly followed the traditions 
of the past, regardless of the present application ?"’ was taken 
up. Mary H. Way urged that we be steadfast to principle. 
Granville Coates thought ‘‘ Mind the Light'’ was the funda- 


mental principle, and it was better to follow after a good 
example than to have no guide. 
others spoke. 

After the usual intermission for a social time, the hymn, 
‘* Home of the Soul,”’ 


Samuel H. Broomell and 


was sung, when Herbert Way recited 
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‘*Good Morning, Merry 


Sunshine,”’ 
‘* Theology in the Quarters."’ 
We were then favored with a paper by Mary H. Way, 


and Ella Broomell 


‘Looking Out and Looking In.’’ After sentiments by the 
members and usual silence, adjourned to meet at the home of 
Mary G. Hoopes, fourth First-day in Third month. 


H, 


TRENTON, N. J.—A regular meeting of Trenton Friends’ 
Association was held in the lecture-room of the meeting-house 
Second month 28. After roll-call and reading of the minutes 
of the previous meeting, the customary routine of business 
was transacted. The first paper to claim the attention of the 
meeting was read by Edward B. Hancock, upon the question, 
‘« Is the George School filling the long-felt want in the Society 
of Friends?’’ Some interesting discussion followed, the gen- 
eral sentiment being that it was disappointing to many, that 
the rate of tuition was not much lower than it is—as Friends 
had looked forward to a school giving a thorough, well- 
rounded education at a very moderate cost. Explanation was 
given by one of the members, who is also one of the George 
School Committee. 

The balance of the evening was given to a paper by Jos. 
Willets, on selections from ‘‘ Clarkson's Portraiture of Quak- 
erism'’ on the subject of Funerals. After some fitting 
remarks regarding Friends’ burials and a short silence, the 
meeting adjourned. Ls. S. 


New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—The Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation of New York and Brooklyn met in the library of the 
New York meeting-house, Second month 28. 

The conference committee reported a visit to Westbury 
Meeting, where a Young Friends’ Association has been lately 
organized for Jericho and Westbury. 

The Brooklyn Bible Section reported that at their last 
meeting they had listened to a talk by a Jewess on the religious 
principles and customs of the Jews. It was explained that the 
three cardinal doctrines of the Jewish faith are : The Unity of 
God; the Immortality of the Soul; and the Revelation of 
Divine Truth to man. They consider that these revelations 
have come through the prophets, allowing to Jesus a place 
among them. 

The paper of the evening was on New England, by Her- 
man Conrow. He spoke of the high moral, religious, intel- 
lectual, and political condition of the people of New England 
and the causes which have produced this. A remark in the 
paper regarding the Unitarians of New England called forth 
considerable discussion regarding the prevalent idea that there 
is but little difference between our body of Friends and the 
Unitarians. It was pointed out that while some Friends may 
be in theology Unitarians others are not; that theology isa 
small and unimportant part of Quakerism ; that no other 
religious body maintains the important testimonies of Friends, 
such as the testimonies against war, in favor of moderation 
and simplicity, etc., and above all the maintenance of the 
great truth—the presence of God in the human soul. It was 
said, however, that we owe a great debt to the Unitarians for 
the wealth of broad and uplifting thought found in their 
literature. EB. G. 


A BILL has been passed by the Maryland Legislature, and 
signed by Gov. Lowndes, changing the name of the Sheppard 
Asylum (Baltimore) to the Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Asylum. 
The bill was opposed by heirs of Enoch Pratt. A friendly 
suit has now been begun by the Trustees of the Asylum to 
compel the payment of the portion of the Pratt Estate left 
them on condition of the change of name. 


Tu £ State newspaper, of Columbia, S. C., severely con- 
demns the murder of the colored postmaster Baker, at Lake 
City. It publishes a long and spirited and indignant poem on 
the subject, pleading for justice: 

‘‘A dusky color was their only sin, 
And all their guilt the blackness of their skin."’ 


Tue Union Pacific Railway has given $25,000 toward the 


Omaha Exposition, this making $130,000 contributed by the 
railways entering Omaha. 











Educational Department. 


THE SWARTHMORE PRESIDENCY. 
THE regular meeting of the Board of Managers of Swarth- 
more College was held at the College on the afternoon of the 
8th instant. The resignation of President De Garmo was 
received and accepted, (he having been appointed, as stated 
last week, to a position in Cornell University). A committee 
was appointed to take action as to his successor. 





PROFESSOR ALLEN OF NEW YORK SCHOOL. 


The death of the Principal of Friends’ Seminary in New 
York City (16th Street and Rutherford Place), Prof. Edward 
A. H. Allen, occurred Second month 18, after a brief illness. 
The Board of School Trustees, in a report to New York 
Monthly Meeting, on the 5th instant, referred to the subject, 
and we quote as below : 

‘Edward A. H. Allen, to whom the trustees feel is due to 
a large extent the present prosperity of the Seminary, died 
Second month 18. A descendant through both parents (Allen 
and Ware) of teachers well known in educational and literary 
circles, he was peculiarly adapted for the position he held in 
the Seminary. His extended acquaintance with highly edu- 
cated people gave him the ability to attach pupils to the Semi- 
nary that otherwise would not have been there enrolled. His 
finely cultured mind, his genial temperament, his perfect 
poise, and always gentlemanly bearing exerted an influence 
upon the boys and girls under his care that was especially 
valuable in character building. His methods of discipline 
were such as to cultivate habits of self-control, and thus has 
been fostered an unusually fine disposition of the students to 
be orderly and studious. 

‘«In the emergency occasioned by the death of Prof. Allen, 
Edward B. Rawson was appointed acting Principal of the 
Seminary, and the aid of Henry R. Russell was secured for 
carrying on the work of the Academic Department. 

‘In conclusion we deem it proper to quote, for the informa- 
tion of the monthly meeting, an estimate of the character of 
the work done, and of the teachers employed in the Brooklyn 
school, reported by the Principal of that school to a recent 
meeting of the Board of Trustees. What she says of the 
Brooklyn School we believe to be equally applicable to the 
New York Seminary. She says: ‘Such is the work of the 
teachers in quality and quantity, that I count each day a 
blessed gain that sees no change in their Jersonne/. The 
record of our teachers for energetic, unstinted, conscientious 
effort remains unimpaired ; their enthusiasm for their profes- 
sion, and for what they can do for each individual scholar, 
beyond all that could be called professional duty, is as fresh 
and as genuine as when they were many years younger. In 
professional ability, judgment, and skill our teachers have 
gone steadily upward, as must be the case with those who surely 
would not allow themselves to go downward,—standing still, in 
the exercise of such qualities, being an impossibility. The in- 
fluence of such lives must necessarily be strong, and the evi- 
dences are plain that it is not wasted upon our pupils. The 
dangerous tendencies which their young natures may seem to 
hold are lovingly and firmly and persistently watched and 
treated ; the possibilities for good are constantly studied and 
encouraged. For the most part the influence is silently exerted, 
leaving the children, as far as possible, to feel that they are 
responsible for themselves, though having the care and help 
of devoted guides.’ 

«Signed by direction of and on behalf of the Board of 
Trustees. Wm. M. Jackson, Clerk.”’ 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


The principal event of the past week has been the fifth 
annual Lantern Slide Exhibition of the Swarthmore Camera 
Club. This club is composed of students of the College, who, 
under the leadership of Professors Hoadley, Gummere, and 
Adey, are engaged in the study of the art of Photography. 
The taking of the pictures and the manufacture of the slides 
was done entirely by the students themselves, and the exhibi- 
tion was considered highly creditable. In this exhibition the 
new projecting lantern, recently presented to the College, was 
called into use. Besides many amusing and artistic views of 
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familiar Swarthmore scenes, there were presented pictures of 
New England scenery and views from Baltimore, Md., and 
Gettysburg. Altogether, the Camera Club is one of the institu- 
tions of which Swarthmore may justly feel proud. 

As the time of the Inter-Collegiate Oratorical Contest 
approaches, —it is to take place at Lafayette College, on March 
11,—speculations are being made as to our probable success, 
and the College is astir with enthusiasm. Our representative, 
Arthur C. Smedley, will carry with him to Easton the best 
wishes of the College, and the interest of its many alumni and 
friends. It will be remembered that Swarthmore won third 
place in '94, second in 'g5, and first in "96, in competition 
with six other colleges of the State. 

The last issue of the Puenix, an alumni number, contains 
several articles by prominent alumni, discussing the various 
topics of the life of our Alma Mater. Throughout the articles 
there is exhibited devotion and gratitude to the College,—that 
spirit which has proved such a binding tie in our Alumni Asso- 
ciation. Some of the principal articles are ‘‘ The College and 
its Alumni,’’ by Dr. Magill, ‘‘ Swarthmore’s Representation in 
the Press,’’ by William C. Sproul, '91, and ‘‘ Character Among 
Undergraduates,’’ by Howard C. Johnson, ‘96. 


J. P. B. 


PRINCIPAL AT WILMINGTON.—Enos L. Doan has been 
chosen principal of the Friends’ School at Wilmington, Del., 
to succeed Isaac T. Johnson, whose resignation will take effect 
at the end of the present school year. E. L. Doan isa gradu- 
ate of Haverford College, where he took the degree of B. A. 
He became an instructor at the Wilmington Friends’ School 
in 1885, and in 1890 was appointed assistant principal. His 
connection with the school has been broken only twice, once 
when he went abroad for study, and a year spent traveling in 
Mexico and the West. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING IN WOMEN'S COLLEGE.—While it 
may seem surprising, says F. E. Leonard in Appletons’ 
Popular Science Monthly, it is probably true that at the pres- 
ent time the most painstaking and satisfactory work in phys- 
ical training is being done in the colleges for women. The 
college officers are as a rule more alive to the importance of 
the department, the teachers are with few if any exceptions 
graduates of normal schools of gymnastics which require two 
years of study, and the disturbing element of athletics does 
not enter so largely into competition with efforts at systematic 
physical training. ; 

At the Woman's College of Baltimore the system employed 
is purely Swedish, and the instruction is given by two gradu- 
ates of the Royal Normal School of Gymnastics in Stockholm. 
The same system is employed, though less inflexibly, at Smith 
College. Bryn Mawr and Vassar have a combination of in- 
dividual work and class instruction with light apparatus, mak- 
ing most of the former. The work at Mount Holyoke is some- 
what the same, but more varied. At Wellesley athletics re- 
ceive a relatively larger share of attention. : 


DORMITORIES AT CORNELL..- Dormitories for universities 
and colleges seem to be a necessary thing. Some have tried 
to get along without, but have come to see their need. At 
their last meeting, the Cornell University Trustees unani- 
mously adopted the recommendation of the Committees on 
Halls of Residence, which was ‘‘ the establishment of halls of 
residence at the University as soon as gifts are received for the 


purpose.’’ This means, of course, that Cornell will soon have 
dormitories. 


Pay OF SCHOOL TEACHERS.—In the public schools of ele- 
mentary and second grade in the United States, there are over 


| three hundred and eighty-eight thousand teachers who receive 


an average of fifty dollars per month. Among these are in- 
cluded many who have been trained in seminaries, colleges, 
and universities, and a large number who are graduates of 
normal and high schools. 

Upon this statement of fact, M. V. O'Shea, in the North 
American Review, insists that teachers are poorly paid. The 
case is fairly open to argument. The five days’ service per 
week, and ten months per year, makes quite an important 
feature in the teacher's case. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
Our most important local publication in relation to the subjects 
it treats of is the Magazine of History and Biography, issued 
quarterly by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Twenty- 
one volumes, covering that number of years, have now been 
issued, and a General Index for twenty volumes has been 


begun. This will be a great help to those who wish to consult 
the work,—and not to consult it, we may add, is out of the 
question for any one who wishes to be well informed concern- 
ing Pennsylvania history and biography. The Index cannot 
be completed and printed for some time. 

The Historical Society, by the lamented death of Frederick 
D. Stone, in the summer of 1897, was deprived of the services 
of a most capable Librarian and executive officer. To suc- 
ceed him, Prof. Gregory B. Keen, who has been for some 
years librarian of the University of Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed, and has entered on his duties. Dr. Keen has been 
an intelligent student, and is a high authority upon Pennsylva- 
nia history, especially in the early Colonial times ; his acquaint- 
ance with the Swedish settlement period, upon which he has 
written considerably, is very minute. He is a descendant of 
Joran Kyn, who came to the Delaware forty years before the 
arrival of William Penn. 


‘« There is a college girl in the house,"’ says a friend in a 
private letter from a city of the Farther West, ‘‘ who has to 
review ‘Hugh Wynne,’ in her schooi work, and I wish I had 
a copy for her of the INTELLIGENCER's review. The women 
here were discussing the story. I asked if the picture of 
Hugh's unlovely father gave them a prejudice against the 
Friends. One said it did not in her case,—that any one who 


knew the Friends would know he was not a typical one. 
Unfortunately, so many who read the book do not know any- 
thing about Friends, and will judge them by John Wynne."’ 


The Century, this month, opens with a paper on ‘‘ The 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky,’’ by John R. Proctor, formerly 
State Geologist of Kentucky, and accompanied by many 
striking illustrations by Castaigne. Two articles on Alaska, 
accompanied by numerous illustrations, and a good map, 
give the most satisfactory account of the Gold Region, com- 
monly known as the ‘‘ Klondike,"’ and the approaches to it, 
that we have yet seen. John Sidney Webb describes the river 
approach, the trip up the Yukon. Last summer, he made a 
tour of investigation along the entire coast of Alaska, and up 
the Yukon as far as the mines, on behalf of the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company. His investigations, therefore, included not 
only the Klondike, but the other creeks and streams tributary 
to the Yukon. Edward S. Curtis tells of ‘‘ The Rush to the 
Klondike over the Mountain Passes.’ His article is illustrated 
from photographs, and gives a vivid idea of the difficulty of 
surmounting the several passes from the coast over the 
mountains. 


The opening paper in St. Nicholas is by W. S. Harwood, 
and is devoted to ‘‘ The Great Lakes." He has gathered 
many interesting facts about these vast inland seas, their his- 
tory, peculiarities, and scenic grandeur, and he also tells of the 
vast amount of commerce that passes through them. There 
are many illustrations, including a number of striking pictures 
of lake navigation. 


A new and very interesting phase of Walter A. Wyckoff's 
experiences as a day laborer is begun in this month's issue of 
Scribner's Magazine, in his series of papers on ‘‘ The 
Workers."’ He now describes what happened to him in 
Chicago, the time being before the World's Fair of 1893. 
He learns now what it is to look for work and fail to find it, 
though under the spur of hunger and cold. His narrative 
differs from previous accounts of the ‘‘slums,”’ and ‘‘ slum- 
ming,’’ because he actually lived the life for months on the 
same conditions as the poorest. He raised himself from the 
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vagabond class by the only door that is open to them—the 
door of labor, He entered into their organizations—labor 
unions, socialist meetings, and anarchist societies. He does 
not believe that we are on the eve of a social revolution. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


ALASKA: Its NEGLECTED Past, Its BRILLIANT FuTURE.— 
By Bushrod Washington James. Pp. 444. $—. (Maps 
and Illustrations.) Philadelphia: Sunshine Publishing 
Company. 

BANANI; The Transition from Slavery to Freedom in Zanzibar 
and Pemba. By Henry Stanley Newman, Editor of ‘‘ The 
Friend,"’ London. Pp. vii. and 216. (With Map and 
Illustrations.) 5 shillings. London: Headley Brothers. 

RENASCENT CHRISTIANITY. A Forecast of the Twentieth 
Century, [etc.]. By a Clergyman, Author of ‘‘Ancient 
Sacred Scriptures of the World."’ Pp. xxiii. and 393. 
$2.50. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

‘TELL THEM,"’ OR THE LIFE STORY OF A MEDICAL MISSION- 
ARY. By George D. Dowkonnt, M. D. Pp. 250. Illus- 
trated. Paper, 30 cents. New York: 121 E. 45th St. 

A QUAKER EXPERIMENT IN GOVERNMENT. By Isaac Sharp- 
less, President of Haverford College. Pp. 280. $1.50. 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 


To fill the place of Joseph Walton, recently deceased, as 
editor of Zhe Friend, Philadelphia, John H. Dillingham, of 
this city, has been appointed. The Friend is the oldest news- 
paper representing any branch of the Society, in this country, 
and has been conducted with much conservatism. 

The /riend, Third month 5, says: ‘‘All the present series 
of the nine Quarterly Meetings of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing have now been held except the last, which occurs at 
Haddonfield, at 10a. m. on Fifth-day, the 17th of Third 
month. In Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting a memorial was 
read concerning our deceased Friend, William U. Ditzler ; in 
Concord Quarterly Meeting memorials were read concerning 
Joseph Rhoads and Jane Gibbons; and in Bucks Quarterly 
Meeting, one concerning Rachel B. Price. The committee 
appointed by the yearly meeting to consider the condition of 
Bucks Quarter recommended in a written report the joining 
of that Quarterly Meeting with that of Burlington. The 
meeting approved of laying this recommendation before our 
next yearly meeting. Bucks Quarter has been reduced to 
but one monthly meeting, which was the chief ground of this 
action being taken.”’ 


PERSONAL NOTES. 

Ata meeting of the Executive Committee of the American 
Purity Alliance, on the Ist inst., in New York, Aaron M. 
Powell, President, and Anna Rice Powell, Corresponding Sec- 
retary, were appointed to represent the Alliance at the Inter- 
national Congress, to be held in London in Seventh month, — 
from 12th to 18th inclusive. A private note from A. M. P. to 
the INTELLIGENCER says: ‘‘ We both felt, when at Berne, 
Switzerland, two years ago, that we could never again cross the 
Atlantic on this mission, but we are strongly appealed to by 
Josephine Butler, (Honorary President of the International 
Federation), and others of our English Friends to come once 
more, and in view of the important and unexpected crisis in 
our Federation work, in India and in England, which affects 
our country also, feel that if all is well later, it will be best for 
us to go.’" Aaron has reserved passage, conditionally, in a 
steamer leaving New York Sixth month 4. 


The death of Hugh J. Jewett is noted elsewhere as having 
occurred at Augusta, Ga., onthe 6th inst. He was for many 
years a prominent public man, serving in the State Senate of 
Ohio, as United States District Attorney, and in Congress. 
In 1873 he was appointed Receiver of the Erie Railroad, and 
he gave ten years of labor to that road. He was the grand- 
son of that eminent minister Hugh Judge, and his mother, 
Susanna Jewett, and aunt, Margaret Brown, were also much 
esteemed as ministers. Recently he was at the expense of 
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putting the old meeting-house at Deer Creek, Md., in good 
order, and when the quarterly meeting was held there he ar- 
ranged for the entertainment, at his own expense, of Friends 
attending. During the last years of his life he lived in 
Glenville, Harford county,JMd. 

Harper's Bazar, \ast week, has a fine full-page picture of 
Percy Bigland's painting, the ‘‘Quaker Wedding,'’ now the 
property of Isaac H, Clothier, and gives an interesting and 
sympathetic article descriptive of the picture and the artist, — 
whose work it speaks of very favorably. 

Our friend John L. Griffen, of New York, after eight 
months is still confined to his room, with little improvement, 
and is much missed in Friends’ meetings. 

Isaac Wilson, having completed his visits in this part of 
the country, expected to leave for Buffalo, on the gth inst., 
on his way homeward. Many grateful expressions are made 
for the favor of his visit. His labors for the Truth are 
unremitting. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
AN ARMENIAN. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 

ALEXANDER HAGoPIAN, the young Armenian who traveled 
with Prof. J. Rendel Harris as his servant in Asia Minor, has 
arrived in New York. He brings a letter of recommendation 
from Prof. Harris, who says: ‘‘I have never had a better 
servant.”’ 

Rev. F. D. Greene writes of him in a private letter: He 
is not only a treasure as a house servant, but a man of very 
pleasant disposition and large capacity. I am anxious that 
some good disposition be made of him before he goes through 
the disheartening and demoralizing process of waiting in New 
York for something to turn up. Don't you know some rich 
Friend who would like him as a servant? He has had some 
experience, both in England and Paris as a butler or house 
servant, and can get along with either French or English.”’ 

Address Rev. F. D. Greene, American Bible Society, Box 
B, Station D., New York City. 


Dorchester, Mass. ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ADDRESSES WANTED. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

The address of Benjamin Ellwood Sleeper, a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia is desired, 
also that of Helen Metz, daughter of the late Mary Ann Metz, 
of Philadelphia. The former was supposed to be in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., the latter placed with some Friend in New Jersey. 
Address J. M. Truman, Jr., 1500 Race Street, Philadelphia. 


AN OLD MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE, 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

In looking over the Marriage Record Book, belonging to 
Wilmington Monthly Meeting of Friends, held at Fourth and 
West streets, I found the original marriage certificate of Job 
Sinkler and Elizabeth Musgrave, who were married at Darby 


Meeting, Eleventh month 7, 1771. I have tried to find some 
rightful owner for it, but so far have failed, and a Friend has 
suggested that it might be best to insert a notice in the INTEL- 
LIGENCER. I can not tell how it came to be in our book. 

MARGARET R. BRINGHURST, Recorder. 
905 Washington St., Wilmington, Del. 


THE attempt to raise the opium poppy in California, after 
several years of experimenting, has been given up as a failure 
on account of the absence of cheap labor, and because the 
cold nights were unfavorable. ' 


MARRIAGE, according to Dr. Schwartz, of Berlin, is the 
most important factor in longevity. Of every 200 persons who 
reach the age of 40 years 125 are married and 75 unmarried. 
At 60 years the proportions are 48 to 22 ; at 70 years, 27 to 
11, and at go years, 9 to 3. Fifty centenarians had all been 
married. The doctor asserts that the rate of mortality for hus- 
bands and wives between the ages of 30 and 45 is 18 per 
cent., while that for unmarried persons is 28 per cent. 
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NOTES FROM MT, PLEASANT SCHOOL, S. C. 
Laing School Monthly, Second month. 


THE weather has been unusually dry this month. 
since Christmas. Almost a water famine. 

So little children's clothing has come to us this winter, we 
have been obliged to purchase new, something we have never 
done before. 

Peas are up two or three inches. 

Asparagus cutting begins next month. 

The pupils, generally, are trying to put the best foot for- 
ward, but many of them can't tell which foot that is—both 
are so poorly covered. 

The appearance of small pox in the upper part of the State 
has caused a general ‘‘scare,’’ and vaccination has been the 
order of the day. Teachers and pupils here have fallen into 
line, and the result has been a one armed corps, for a week 
or so. ‘With one exception the report has been, ‘‘ de vacci- 
nate dun took.'’ It was the work of Dr. Lucy Brown, of 
Charleston, a recent graduate of Philadelphia Medical College, 
and the first colored woman physician in the State. 

Of the ten workers in the Laing School, all are colored 
except the two Superintendents. 

All the girls in the Orphanage are taught to wash and iron, 
cook, and do chamber work. They take to the first named as 
naturally as ducks take to water. The three oldest boys are 
in the cobbling shop. 


No rain 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
SECOND MONTH, 18608. 
Mean barometer, 
Highest barometer during the month, 4th, 30.646 
Lowest barometer during the month, 15th, 29. 382 
Mean temperature, 36. 
Highest temperature during the month, 11th, 61. 
Lowest temperature during the month, 2d, 7 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 43.6 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 28.4 
Greatest daily range of temperature, roth, 24. 
Least daily range of temperature, Igth, 20th, 4. 
Mean daily range of temperature, 15.2 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 73. 
Mean remperature of the ew Point, 25.7 
Total precipitation in inches, rain and melted snow, 3 20 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 2.53 inches of 
rain on the roth and 2oth. 
Number of days on which .o1 inch or more of rain, snow, or sleet 
fell, 10 
Number of clear days 12, fair days 8, cloudy days 8. 
* Prevailing direction of wind from the Northwest. 
Snow fell on the Ist, 14th, 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th. 
Sleet on the 14th 
Solar halo on the 2d, 8th 
Lunar halo on the Ist, 28th. 
Parhelias, or mock suns. on the 2d. 
Thunder storm on the morning of the 2oth. 


30.121 


SESSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 

Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 49 on 12th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 7 on 2d. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a m., 29 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 46 on 11th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 13 on 3d. 
Me n temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 32.3. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 30.6. 

Note.—The total snowfall during the month was but one inch ; 
nine-tenths of which fell on the Ist instant. Very light flurries of 
snow fell at othertimes. No snow on the ground on the 15th, nor at 
the end of the month. 

The mean temperature, 36 degrees, was 2 degrees above the nor- 
mal for the Second month. : 

The amount of precipitation was less than the average. 

Joun ComLy, Observer. 

Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Second month 28. 


‘* EDUCATION is needed,"’ said a local preacher in the west 
of England, ‘‘ to enable our rough diamonds to reach their 
full foliage !°’ 


C. F. HOLDER, in the Scientific American, estimates that 
in the past ten years 600,000 pounds of opium have been re- 
ceived at the port of San Francisco. 
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COURAGE. 


It is not they that never knew 
Weakness or fear who are the brave : 

Those are the proud, the knightly few 
Whose joy is still to serve and save. 


But they who, in the weary night, 
Amid the darkness and the stress, 
Have struggled with disease and blight, 

With pitiful world-weariness : 


They who have yearned to stand among 
The free and mighty of the earth, 

Whose sad, aspiring souls are wrung, 
With starless hope and hollow mirth— 


Who die with every day, yet live 

Through merciless, unbrightened years,’ 
Whose sweetest right is to forgive 

And smile divinely through their tears : 


They are the noble, they the strong, 
They are the tried, the trusted ones, 
And though their way is hard and long— 
Straight to the pitying God it runs. 
—Harper's Weekly. 


HAVING COMPANY, 


Tue letter read : ‘‘ My dearest Sue, 
Next Thursday I will spend with you ; 
I won't enjoy my visit, though, 

If any trouble I bestow.’ 


‘Oh, I'm so glad,’ cried Mrs. White, 
‘For company is such delight !"’ 

But looking round her in dismay, 

I must get ready right away.’’ 


Armed with a dustpan and a broom, 

She went to work in every room, 

She oiled and polished, cleaned and rubbed, 
And mended, scoured, washed and scrubbed. 


Then in the kitchen she began, 

While perspiration down her ran, 

At pies and puddings, cakes, and bread, 
Asif an army must be fed. 


She toiled and fretted, cooked and baked, 
She hurried, worried, stewed, and ached, 
When Thursday came, she, nearly dead, 
Just managed to crawl out of bed. 


And Mrs. Company came, too ; 

They kissed and hugged like women do, 
And then began tired Mrs. White 

To make excuses, never right. 


‘Oh, dear ! my house (then waxen clean) 
Is ‘most too dirty to be seen— 

So shut your eyes—you're looking stout— 
Take off your things—I'm just worn out, 


‘« You must excuse my cooking, too, 
Itisn't fit to offer you. 
(Twas fit for kings.) Too bad you come 
Just when I’m upside down at home."’ 


And thus she welcomed and distressed 
And spoiled the visit of her guest, 
Who wished she hadn't come to be 
A tired woman's ‘‘ company.’ 
—Farm and Fireside. 


ALL real improvement of missionary methods must be in 
the direction of less preaching of depravity and more instruc- 
tion in righteousness. The heathen know a good man when 
they see him, and judge him with wonderful acuteness.— 
Christian Register. 


THE ARMENIAN SUFFERERS. 

Letter from Otoomiah, Persia, First month 1, to the Eng- 
lish Friends’ Relief Committee. 
THE condition of these people is, if anything, more 
pitiable than it was last winter. One great reason is 
that the people of the country are not as able to help 
them as they were last winter. The Christian people 
here have had a hard year, with a very small vintage 
and unusual expenses for living products. Grain is 
now up to a high figure, and if it rises much higher 
very many even of the Moslems, who are now suffer- 
ing greatly, will be reduced to starvation. But the 
Christian people are doing more for these poor 
refugees than they are really able todo, From morn- 
ing to noon during the baking hours there is a con- 
stant stream of beggars at the door, and seldom is a 
person turned away without receiving a small piece of 
bread, so that the amount given out in a day is often 
more than the family itself will eat. Those refugees 
who are settled in villages by themselves, as have 
been a large number of families, are cut off from this 
begging, as it is very hard to get from one village to 
another. Another distressing circumstance of these 
people is that very many of them are, or have been, 
sick, either with chills and fever, or with typhoid fever. 

Those we have helped to settle with oxen and 
seed-wheat have done well and planted conscientiously 
even when they were in need of food. But they will 
reap no harvest until next July. A large part of the 
funds sent since the last report have been used for 
seed-wheat, and in buying provender for the oxen, so 
as to bring them through the winter in a condition for 
spring work. But even yet a large number of these 
cases remain without having been helped. Through 
the summer the people were able to support them- 
selves with work and gleaning in the fields, but with 
their large families they were not able to lay up for 
the winter. In one village the cruel master seized 
and put into. his own storehouse all that the women 
had gleaned, and is demanding a tax from them on 
the plea of their living in his village and drinking his 
water. But I am glad to say that not many masters 
are so cruel. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE prospect of war with Spain has been the one engrossing 
theme of the week. It is well known to all,that the Govern- 
ment, for at least three weeks past, has been ‘‘ putting the 
country in a state of defense.’’ Work has been pushed forward 
on forts and other defenses, war-ships have been prepared for 
service, and ordered to duty, ammunition has been distributed, 
and other steps taken. The American fleet in Atlantic waters 
is practically assembled at Key West, within a few hours of 
Havana, and part of that in the Pacific is at Hong Kong, from 
which point it could readily reach the Philippine Islands. The 
Government, meantime, has not given out any word that 
would have been an admission that war was expected, but pri- 
vately officials*at Washington have said it was the purpose 
‘* not to be caught unprepared.”’ 


Ir has been feared that Spain, knowing her own inability 
to compete with the United States in long-maintained prepara- 
tions for war, might strike suddenly, in the hope of doing us 
great damage in the first collision. There is, however, little 
doubt that the Spanish Government has wished to avoid a 
conflict, if possible. On the whole, the present Premier, 











Sagasta, and his ministers, have worked for peace, and have 
co-operated with President McKinley in avoiding rupture at the 
several danger points of the last few weeks. They are under 
continual pressure from the war factions, including the Weyler- 
ites, of their own country, and are obliged to be cautious lest 
they give these political enemies an advantage by appearing to 
be too yielding to the United States. Dispatches state, what 
no doubt is true, that by mutual arrangement certain news- 
paper correspondents and ‘‘ press bureaus’’ in New York and 
Madrid exchange inflammatory reports, to excite the public 
mind and provoke war. 


SOME of the events that have occurred include a request, 
or suggestion, from Madrid, that our Consul-General at 
Havana, Fitzhugh Lee, (who is a nephew of Robert E. Lee, 
the ‘‘Confederate’’ general), be recalled; this President 
McKinley refused to do, saying that Lee had acted ‘ with 
judgment, fidelity, and courage.’ It was also said that the 
Spanish Government had asked that the supplies for the 
starving people at Matanzas and Sagua be not sent in war- 
ships, as was proposed, and to this our Government replied by 
deciding to forward the supplies in a dispatch-boat. A report 
on the 5th inst. from London, said Spain had bought several 
war-ships in Europe, chiefly those built or building for Brazil, 
but a day later this was denied. It is probable some such pur- 
chases have been made. Charles H. Cramp, the Philadelphia 
ship-builder, in an interview on the 7th inst., asserted that the 
reports of Spanish purchases of ships were spread by parties 
who desired to press the United States to a large purchase of 
such vessels abroad. 


THE English Government circles are now disturbed over 
aggressive Russian movements in China, and Japan is also 
excited. Russia, it is announced, has ordered thirty new 
torpedo boats to augment her Pacific Squadron at Vladivostock 
and Port Arthur, and will keep eight cruisers of the volunteer 
fleet continually in the Far East, instead of the Black Sea. A 
dispatch from Pekin says that, submitting to Russia’s demands, 
China has agreed to lease Port Arthur and Ta-Lien-Wan to 
Russia for ninety-nine years,-—this being the concession made 
to Germany as to Kiaou-Chou. This report was made the 
subject of questioning in the British House of Commons, on 
the 6th, when the Government's representative said they 
could not confirm it. 
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THERE are in the United States, roughly , 

speaking, 350,000 school teachers, and 
, | . / 

of this number 120,000 are men and 230,' without the chimney made for 
ooo are women. In other words, there 
are nearly twice as many female as male| It. 
teachers, and the disparity is increasing 
year by year. According to the last 
official census of Prussia there are 68,000 
school teachers in the kingdom, of whom 
g,000 were women and 59,000 were men, | W!t14™ B. Paxson. 


Dairy authorities state that British cows oh etal 
produce 1,400,000,000 gallons of milk FREDERICK PAXSON & CO., 
annually, of which 400,000,000 are used 
for making butter and cheese, 600,000,000 112 Custom House Place, Philad’ a. 
as milk for the table (at an average of six- 
teen gallons per inhabitant), and 400,000, | tention. 

ooo in fattening calves. ee renee 


IT is reported that unless about $14,000 | 
can be immediately added to the funds 
already secured by the Lowell Memorial 
Committee, raising 
$35,000, it is probable that the plan for 
turning a part of the Elmwood estate at 
Cambridge into a memorial park will 


PALMER——‘‘ Did you say you couldn't 
arrest the flight of time?’’ Johnson— 
Palmer—‘‘ Well, this 
morning, when I was coming down town, 
I stopped a minute.”’ 


THE strike of the operatives in many of the cotton fac- 
tories of New England against a reduction of wages appears 
likely to be given up, after being continued for nearly two 
months. At Biddeford, Maine, on the 5th, the strike was 
abandoned by the hands in the Pepperell and Laconia mills ; 
these employ about 3,500 hands. At New Bedford, Mass., it 
is said the funds of the strikers are running very low, and that 
they probably will not stand out much longer. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has lately been made that the loan to 
China, so long discussed, has been made by Great Britain and 
Germany, at a rate, and with concessions, quite favorable to 
Great Britain. The Chinese customs revenues will continue 
to be administered, as for many years past, by Sir Robert 
Hart, an Englishman, A dispatch on the 5th says both 
Russia and France have opposed the Anglo-German loan, and 
have each demanded of China a quid pro quo. Russia insists 
that China surrender to her all her sovereign rights over Port 
Arthur and Ta-Lien-Wan for the same period and on the 
same conditions as in the case of Kiao-Chau. Five days are 
given for reply. Japan, it is reasserted, is looking forward to 
a contest with Russia. 

EX-PRESIDENT HARRISON, at Chicago, on the 22d ult., 
delivered an address before the Union League Club, which has 
attracted much attention, and is likely to be discussed for 
some time to come. His main point was the evasion of pay- 
ment of taxes on their property by persons of large means. 
He urged that ‘‘ one of the conditions of the security of wealth 
is a proportionate and full contribution to the expenses of the 
State and local governments. It is not only wrong,’’ he said, 
‘‘but it is unsafe, to make a show in our homes and in the 
street, that is not made in the tax returns."’ He thought 
‘*the practical question, the one our people must solve, and 
solve speedily, is the enforcement of the personal-property tax 
and the equalization of real-estate assessments.'’ And he 
then added: ‘‘ Perhaps the State might declare and maintain 
an estoppel against the claim of any man or his heirs to prop- 
erty, the ownership of which had been disclaimed in the tax 
returns.’’ It is stated that Gov. Pingree of Michigan, has 
asked leave to print and distribute 20,000 copies of the address. 

THE trial at Wilkesbarre, Pa., of Sheriff Martin and his 
deputies, was concluded on the 8th inst., the judge's charge 
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being finished, and the case given to the jury late in the after- 
noon. At g.30 o'clock that night it was reported that the jury 
had agreed on a verdict, but court had adjourned until morn- 
ing, and it was not received. The promptness with which a 


verdict would be acquittal. 
Guilty.) 


(Later: the verdict was Not 


RUSSIAN troops and war material are going to the Far East 
with such haste that the volunteer fleet will not suffice, and 
some French steamers have been chartered for the service. 
A Shanghai despatch says that Russia has agreed to open Port 
Arthur and Ta-Lien-Wan to foreign trade, but under Russian 
laws and administration. It is reported from Pekin that Japan 
has threatened to take vigorous action if the recent demands 
of Russia are conceded by China. A Berlin despatch says 
that Russia is determined to carry the Siberian Railroad to 
Port Arthur whether China consents or not. 

THE stock markets were depressed on the 6th by appre- 
hension of war, but improved next day. Spanish bonds in 
the Europeon markets sold on the 6th at about 57. President 
McKinley, on the 6th, asked a conference with prominent 
Congressmen, and at his request a joint resolution appropriat- 
ing fifty millions of dollars ‘‘ for national defense *’ was intro- 
duced in the House, and on the 7th unanimously passed. In 
voting for it many members spoke briefly, the general expres- 
sion being that the measure was one of peace, not of war, and 
the hope that peaceful relations with Spain would continue. 
The President has sent an officer to Europe to inspect the 
warships that are offered for sale. The general outlook for 
peace appears at this writing more favorable than a day or two 
ago. 

Tue British naval estimates were made public on the 8th. 
Chey increase the expenditure by $7,202,000, the personnel 
by 6,340 men, and provide for the building of three new battle- 
ships, four armored cruisers, and four sloops of war. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
IN a discussion, at a public conference of the Society for 
Organizing Charity, in this city, on the 28th ult., W. H. Lam- 
bert, President of the Board of Charities and Corrections, 
said that in Philadelphia there are encouraging signs of the 
decrease of pauperism. In the last ten years, he said, there 
has been, despite the increase in the population of the city, a 
marked decrease in the number of men and women in the out 
wards of the Philadelphia Hospital. But this decrease, he said, 
is more than overbalanced by the increase in the number of 


NOTICES. 
- : i BEYMER-BA 

*," The Committee on Best Interests of the Pittsburgh. 
Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia (15th and | DAVIS 
Race Streets , have made arrangements to have Fr. 
a social meeting in the Parlor and Library, at | 
1520 Race “treet, immediately following Wil- 
liam W. Birdsall’s lecture, on Third month 11. 

THOMAS JANNEY, Clerk 
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 caicage. 
*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting 
house at West Chester, on First-day, Third 
month 20, 1898, at 2.30 p. m. 
CHARLES Piuans; Clerk, 
P. O. Box 218, Chester, Pa. 
—_ MORLEY 
*.* The aay, ——- of — - SALEM 
Philadelphia, held at Race Street, will take 
place a Fourth day next, (the 16th,) in the CORNELL 
evening, at 7.30. KENTUCKY 
Supper provided at 140 N. 15th Street for 
those living at a distance 


St. Louis. 


Cleveland. 


Baffalo. 
Louisville. 
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result was reached was thought to be an indication that the 
| 


ARMSTRONG @ McKEIVY 


Pittsburgh. 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 


Salem, Mass. 


dependent insane, and it is this latter problem, he declared, 
that is facing the community. In the last ten years, he 
claimed, the increase in the insane poor in the Philadelphia 
Hospital has been 85 per cent., and the pressure is so great that 
a third story has had to be put on the building. The number 
of insane paupers is 1,300 at this time, while the steady rate 
of increase is so constant that there seems to be little hope of 
relief. 


—President Burt, of the Union Pacific R. R., has issued 
an order that all women stenographers and clerks in the head- 
quarters of the road must be discharged. He gives as his 
reason that men cannot do as good work where women are, 
and that women cannot do the work as well as men. His 
stand on the question has created considerable discussion in 
railroad circles, as women are employed in every headquarters 
in the country, and generally give satisfaction. Mr. Burt has 
started with the discharge of six women in the headquarters, 
and it is said that the other 200 are to follow at easy stages. — 
Woman's Journal. 


—Ata Congressional hearing, recently, William Balder- 
ston, of Boise City, Idaho, spoke of the operation of women 
suffrage in that State. There had been he said, a law legal- 
izing gambling. Up to the time of the adoption of equal 
suffrage, it would have been impracticable to repeal it ; but 
when a bill was introduced last winter for that purpose, in 
went through with a large majority. The majority for it was 
universally credited to the fact of the addition of the woman 
element to the electorate. 

—Frances E. Willard, says Harper's Weekly, ‘‘ had avery 
good title to be considered the most famous woman in 
America."’ By birth, descent, education, and residence she 
was curiously representative of her country. Her first ances- 
tor in this country, Simon Willard, was the founder, in 1634, 
of the town of Concord, Mass. She was born in Monroe 
county, New York, a region prolific of leaders and reformers, 
and went for her education to the Northwestern Female Col- 
lege at Evanston, Illinois. 

—The English press has been printing praises of the state- 
ment that ‘‘ Mark Twain'’ (Samuel L. Clemens) has paid the 
last of the debt of the publishing firm, Webster & Co., with 
which he was connected. Dr. McAllister, writing to the London 
Times on the subject says: ‘‘ With the exception of the his- 
torical case of Sir Walter Scott, I do not think there is to be 
found in the records of literature anything quite equal to 
* Mark Twain's ' conduct."’ 

—Walter B. Barker, United States Consul at Sagua la 
Grande, Cuba, has resigned. Alexander C. Brice, United 
States Consul, at Matanzas, says he cannot much longer stand 
the strain under which he has lived the last two years. 


AKERS of honest goods brand 
them correctly, and are responsible 
for them, It does not pay to mis- 

represent them. It is the mixtures, the “sold- 

for-less-money” sorts, the ‘“‘ White Leads” 
which are something else, that are sold under 
fictitious and misleading brands. 

The makers assume no responsibility, and 
are usually unknown. Safety lies in making 
sure that the brand is right. 


See list of genuine brands. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FREE -— desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing pictures of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of, shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 
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*,* A Temperance Conference, under the | 
care of Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting’s Philan 
thropic Committee, will be held ‘third month 
13, next First day, at 3 o’clock p. m., in 
Westfield meeting house, N. J. 

All are particularly invited. 

EpMUND BRADDOCK, Clerk. 


*,* The regular meeting of the Home Influ 
ence Association will be held at Race “treet 
meeting house, Philadelphia, Third month 15, 
at 3 p. m. Subject: ‘‘ The Influence of the 
Home on the Temperance Reform,’’ presented 
by Dr. Hanna W. Lovell. 

All are welcome, 


*,* First-day evening meetings, Philadelphia, 
this month, at N. W. corner 17th St. and Girard 
Ave., 7.30 o'clock, commencing to-morrow, 
Third month 6. It is very desirable Friends 
should show an interest by attending. 


*.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for the following 
meetings for Third month, viz : 

13. Park Avenue, Baltimore. 

20. Hopewell, Va. 

27. Washington, and Aisquith St., Balt. 
Joun J. CORNELL, Chairman. 


*,* Circular meetings in Third month occur 
as follows : 
13. Frankford, Pa., 3.30 p. m. 


*,* First-day School Unions in Third month 
occur as follows : 

12. Burlington, N. J. 
26. Haddonfield, N. J. 

* * Meetings to be visited by members of 
New York Yearly Meeting's Visiting Commit- 
tee: 

HIRD MONTH. 
13. Manhassett. 
20. Orange. 
27. Jericho. 
Joseru T. McDoweLt, Clerk. 

*,* The Burlington First day School Union 
will be held at Trenton, Third month 12, at 1o 
a.m. All interested are invited to attend. 

G. SHERMAN Ports, ) (4... 
Annig R. WALN, } _— 


*,* A circular meeting, under the care of a 
committee of the Western Quarterly Meeting, 
will be held in London Grove meeting: house, 
on First day, the 13th inst., at 3 o'clock. 

SAMUEL H. Broome, Clerk. 

*,* Quarterly meetings in Third month occur 

as follows : 
14. Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 
17. Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 


> oo - ‘Best Shoe 
YOU CAN GET. 
We have the Best $3, $4, and $5 
Spring and Summer Shoes. 


Samuel Dutcher, 45 N. 13th St. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CarPENTERS, BuILpERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
t125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. 

Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Ti. 


Please mention Fess’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


BIOGRAPHIGAL SHETOH 0 LOUSK J ROBERTS 


With Extracts from her — and 
Selections from her Writings. 


z2mo., cloth, 286 pages, with two portraits. 


Price, 
$1.00, postage paid. 


For Sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Corner rsth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 


1226 N. Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


TELEPHONE 69-66-D 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
‘ and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


No. 1313 Vine Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Ellwood Heacock. 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, | 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St., Philad’a. | 
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The best 
seeds grown are 


Ferry’s. The best 


Que: sown are F erry’ AH 


The best seeds known are 
erry’s. It pays to plant 


FERRY’S 
Famous Seeds 


Ask the dealer for them. Send for 
FERRY'S SEED ANNUAL 
and getali that’s good and 

new—the latest and 
the best. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


WARRANTED 


We warrant all our seed 
in accordance with the 


offer on the first page 


of our catalogue, 

All our seed is raised 

from carefully selected 

cabbage, onion, carrot, 

beet, &c., and yet at as low 

& prices as seed raised from trash. 

Try the Surprise Pea, warranted 

to be the very earliest of all the 

wrinkled sorts. Try the Enormous 

potato (604 bus, per measured acre) 

the best of all the early beets, the new 

cabbage, cucumber, lettuce,etc. To have 

} the best garden you will need our cata- 

logue, it contains the best varieties of vege- 

table seed many of them of our own raising, 

The Flower Seed page is of particular inter- 

est to wife and daughter. It is Free, 

saure J. HB. GREGORY & BON, 

43 years. 


THE JACKSON 


SANATORIUM 


Dansville, N. Y. 

A Magnificent Health Institution 
established in 1858; open all the year 
On the Delaware Lackawana & Wes 
tern Railroad, a night's ride from New 
York City and two hours from Buffalo 
Fire Proof Main Building. All 
modern improvements; service highest 
grade. If seeking health or rest, do 
not fail, before deciding, to write for 
illustrated literature. 


The Moliere 
Thermo-Electric Bath 


Has for fifteen years been the leading 
Therapeutic Bath at 


THE JACKSON SANATORION 


in the treatment of Rheumatism, Gout, 
Bright's Disease, Affections of Stomach 


and Bowels, and other 


Neurasthenia, 
Nervous Disorders, Inequalities of the 
Send for the 


literature of the Bath and the 


Circulation, etc., etc. 


Sani- 
orium, addressing 


J, Arthur Jackson, M. D., 


Secretary, 
Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y. 


Marbichead, Mass. 
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THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing Trusts of every kind,—Receiver, Guardian, etc. 
Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc. ete. 

President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 

ae. ; . {Wm.H_ Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, John L 

Executive Committee: } pave Francis A. White, Matt C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff J 






The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
kaswa. Actual 


















The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TPUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds end Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING; Manager ot Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. Irs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Presiden Vice-Presic } Secretary and Treasure 
J.T. JACKSON & CO., HARRY F. WEST GEORGE K. JOHNSON HENRY ef ie WN, 
Real Estate Brokers, 


CAPITAL, 81,000,000 
No. 7i1 WALNUT ST., PHILA. THE SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


ae LIFE INSURANCE, 
ae ee ANNUITY, AND . 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS EXECUTES TRUSTS, SAPE DEPOSIT BOXES POR RENT, 


Absolutely Pure 











ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 





























. ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. CARES POR REAL ESTATE, 
305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers OFPPICERS: 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities WM. NEWROLD ELLY, Treas. and Sec’y N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer 
a Specialty E DW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Aass’t See'y A. A. JACKSON, Ass't to Pres. and Vice-Pres 
ans otiated on Re e est allowed o HARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ags't Treas WM. EF. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept 
—- negotiated Real Estat Interest w n ( peers Tete cree BisPiAh Bebsin I 
MANAGERS: 
Errixncuam KB. Moran, Wittiam H. Jenn Come H. McFappen, 
Eastern Nebraska Investments. jouw A. Baown, Jr. Gronan Tycken Hisrnas Henny Tarmac, 
Rensamiw W. Richawps, Wiittam HH, Gaw, Isaac H. Crore, 
Long or Short Time. Jloun B. Garret, Francis 1, Gowen Joun C, Sims, 
. . Pemecertron S. Hurcnison, lossan M. Bacon 
Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
With perfect security BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 
Collection of interest and principal attended to without a 
ost to investor Correspondence invited 


jet, "Wa. Wenn PENNSY R | 
ee Sa ooo an ye venues, PHILADELPHI & READING RHLMAY. 


Hanscom Bros., (31 Market St., CONDUCTED TOURS) ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 


Sella Mocha and Java at 36 cts. that NO CINDERS, DOUBLE TRACKED. 

is superior to any coffee obtainable , HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
a Special Trains of Superior Equipment an adalial 

BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. ae 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 


and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers Your CA LI FO R N lA 


grocer onght to have it on sale Ask him for it | 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
D. S. Wiltberger, Prop. 235 N. ad St., Phita., Pa. | March 19, $210; one way, $150. SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRADE 


IN THE WORLD. 



























Also Tours in Washington, Old Point Comfort, 
and Richmond. 


For Itineraries and full information apply to Ticket : : 
Agents, or address GEO. W. BOYD, Assistant Geaci=! Scenic Reading Route to 


Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
| J. B. HUTCHINSON, . R. WOOD, oe 
J General Manager. J Gen’! Pass. Agent BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 


KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 














| ART STORE 


806 Market St., 







EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 


272 and 274 South Second St., Philad’a. 









IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 












A Mirrors, Pictures, Frames, # 
Frames Regilded, 
Pictures Restored. 


| ——— 







| Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 









SPEED. 











